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LESSONS FROM BEER 


= a 


N the year 1900 there was consumed in Great Britain no fewer 
than 36,500,000 barrels of beer, but since that date every 
year has shown a decline in the consumption of beer, not- 
withstanding the steady growth in population; and a great 
many people, including brewers, philanthropists, and social 

reformers, have been setting themselves to find out the reason. 
lor this decline in the beer-drinking habits of the people coin- 
cides with a similar falling off in their purchase of spirits, and of 
wines, both light and cheap and expensive. Only a few weeks 
ago at the Spiers and Pond annual meeting, attention was 
directed to the fact that the customers of this company had got 
into the habit of calling much less often for dear wines than was 
the case some yeers ago. We may assume that they cater 
mostly for the wealthy section of the middle-classes. But now 
it has become evident that the working-man also is drinking less 
than used to be the case; and it is interesting toask whether this 
is due only to a temporary curtailment of spending money, or to 
a change in habit? There are many institutions that have 
grown up during recent years which might be expected to lessen 
the drink bill. One is the tea-shop. This has multiplied and 
extended to an enormous degree, and it is scarcely to be supposed 
that the people who drop in for a cup of tea and a bun at five 
o'clock did not previously find some means of refreshing the inner 
man. Is their tea a substitute for alcoholic liquor or not?) Then 
again, the long tramway-lines that have been established are said 
to have had an effect on the working-man. He jumps into 
a car when he leaves off work, and presumably does not get out 
again till he reaches his own door. Thus he is carried swiftly 
past all the flaring gin-palaces which he was supposed to visit on 
his homeward journey. But we are afraid that this is only 
theory. <A brewer, who is bound to be an expert on this 
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subject, in an interview published in one of the morning 
papers, says that this really makes no practical difference to 
the working-man, who has his favourite public-houses, one at 
his work and one near his home, and all that the tramcar does 
is to carry him lightly and speedily from one to the other. He 
states that the licensed houses at the termini of the lines have 
all increased their business, probably at the expense of those 
along the route. Simultaneously the little district shops where 
the female part of the household used to buy the household 
necessaries have suffered froni the establishment of these long 
tramway-lines, just in the same way as when railways were first 
built they proved to be the ruin of many small towns. The 
housekeeper, when she can get toa good shopping district for 
a penny, ceases to patronise the little shop next door. 

Thus when we begin to enquire closely into the alleged 
causes of the step towards temperance that has been made, 
we find so many conflicting reasons that it is difficult to say 
which of them possesses importance and which does not.» The 
brewer himself holds that the sale of beer has been spoiled by 
over-taxation, but that we take leave to doubt. The working- 
man can at the present moment purchase exactly the same 
quantity of beer for twopence that he could buy before the 
war tax was imposed, and the brewers say competition is 
so keen that they dare not let the quality drop, because 
whoever did so would simply allow his business to go into other 
hands. Thus if taxation has caused any loss, it must have 
fallen upon the brewer, and, as far as can be judged from 
outward appearances, it has not touched him very severely. 
According to the bankruptcy returns brewing is one of those 
callings in which a man’s failure is a very rare event indeed, 
while the fact that so many brewers have been raised to the 
peerage affords fairly good evidence that the trade is a lucrative 
one. Our authority quotes another possible cause for the decay 
in beer-drinking. He says the medical men are to blame, 
because they have deprecated beer and praised the merits of 
Scotch whisky. But as there has been a decline in the 
consumption of spirits, this contention is not worth discussing, 
even though it be admitted that the taste for Scotch whisky has 
greatly extended during recent years. Nor can it be admmitte: 
that the weather has been responsible. Last year, it will 
be remembered, an attempt was made to explain tie lessened 
consumption of beer by saying that in cold, inclement weather 
the working-man did not like it as a beverage. But since 
then we have had a great deal of sunshine, and the conditions 
have made no difference whatever. The decline has proceeded 
steadily, so that as far as beer is concerned we may leave the 
weather out of the account. No doubt it influences the consump- 
tion of light wines, as on hot days the stomach of the average 
person turns away from heavy alcoholic drinks and craves for 
what is lighter and more refreshing, Even as regards beer 
this is true in a certain way. The brewer in question tells us 
that the demand for draught beer shows the greatest falling off, 
while that for light, brilliant, bottled beer and lager beer tends 
to increase. Probably that is the best step that could be taken 
in the direction of temperance. Even the most teetotal person 
could scarcely find it a fault in a working-man if he drank the 
very light dinner ale which is brewed by most of the firms 
now. It is refreshing, and not so alcoholic as to be likely 
to do any injury. 

Still, when all things are considered, the reason that is 
causing the shrinkage of our drink bill will probably be found 
neither in the growth of temperance principles nor in any 
change in national habits, but in depression of trade. At any 
rate, it always has occurred on previous occasions that when a 
period of reaction set in alter one of great presperity the con- 
sumption of alcoholic liquor tended to decline, and on this 
occasion we see that every class of the community is economising 
in its own way. The well-to-do citizen, instead of treating his 
friends to a bottle of champagne, gives them cheap claret. The 
working-man, instead of taking his beer by the gallon, has it by 
the glass; and from all kinds of hostelries, from the huge hotel 
down to the wayside inn, we hear the same story of people 
spending less upon drink. The simple and natural reason to 
give is that they cannot afford it. It is when great profits are 
being gathered in by the mercantile class and large wages by the 
working-class--when, in a word, pockets are full—that money is 
really spent, and even squandered, on luxuries in the way of 
drink. But it would appear at present not from this only, but 
from many other signs, that the spending power of the nation 
has been very considerably curtailed. ‘The only question really 
worth asking is how much longer the depression is likely to 
continue ? 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Mary Kidd 

and her son and daughter. Lady Mary Kidd was the 
daughter of the ninth Marquess of Lothian, and was married in 
1897 to Henry Kidd, Esq., of Lowood, Melrose, N.b. 
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URING the last few days it appears that the direction 
of the war has taken a new turn. General Kuro- 
patkin, in a characteristic address to the Russian 
Army, told his soldiers that the day of retreat 
was over, and that he was now prepared to take the 
of -nsive against what he not without a certain generosity called 
“ur gallant foe.” As far as can be gathered from the telegrams, 
a novement in accordance with this declaration has already 
besun, and General Kuropatkin is marching southward. He 
se-ms to have won a few preliminary positions, but military 
experts are of opinion that the Japanese regard Liao-Yan-< 
as the most defensible place, and are concentrating there. Shouid 
General Kuropatkin be able to attack them, it will be extremely 
interesting to observe whether the é/an which has enabled the 
Japanese to attack with so much vigour and success will inspire 
t stubborn spirit which is necessary for defence. In contra- 
distinction to the manifesto of General Kuropatkin is the grave 
message of the Mikado, who tells his subjects in plain terms that 
they have stili much sacrifice to make before they attain the 
objects of the war. This has been the way throughout. The 
Russians have ever affected to despise their enemy, while the 
Japanese have tended almost to exaggerate their difficulties, and 
no victors could have been more modest over what they have 
achieved. Whether the tide of war is to be changed now, or 
not, must remain to be seen. 


ona 





When writing last week of Port Arthur we would not 
have been surprised if the fortress had fallen before the printer's 
ink became dry. But again the position to be described is 
exactly what it was before. Evidently the very strictest censor- 
ship has been maintained, and scarcely a scrap of authentic news 
is heard either from one side or the other. Occasionally a 
Chinese junk manages to run the blockade, but it would be very 
strange if the defenders of the fort were so foolish as to show 
these wanderers anything that they could help, and the result is 
that the rumours they spread are absolutely incredible. On the 
other hand, General. Stoessel has been able to get messages 
through to the Czar, and it would appear from what he says 
that the Japanese continue to tunnel towards the inner defences 
of Port Arthur, where no doubt the Russians are in their turn 
countermining them. Such hints of the actual fighting as 
have come to hand are terrible to read. The combatants 
seem to be exasperated to such an extent thac they have 
altogether thrown aside the cloak of civilisation, and are 
contending like infuriated wild beasts or savages, while pestilence 
and fi mine appear to stalk over the land, whose atmosphere is 
poisoneu with the emanations from festering bodies. Never in 
modern times have the horrors of warfare been so dreadfully 
illustrated. 

Sir John French, in a circular to officers of the First Army 
Corps, dwells with emphasis on the need for making up for 
smallness of numbers by high efficiency and a complete under- 
standing by all ranks of their place in the war machine. The 
cavalry, he thinks, know their scouting duties. But they have 
now been supplied witha splendid rifle, and this means that they 
have, in addition, to master another branch of training. The 
tillery must have a closer and complete understanding with 
he infantry commanders, and the infantry, seizing the lessons of 
e present war, must grow accustomed to the use of the 
i trenching tool, as the cavalry to that of the rifle. The results of 
e recent manoeuvres have, we take it, been wonderfully good. 
at we trust that the country will not think that 10,000 highly- 
‘ained men will be equal to 20,000 highly-trained men, or 
l'shearten earnest commanders by stinting them in the necessary 
}imber of troops. 
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A curious illustration of the extraordinary amount of land 
ill unoccupied in Canada is given in the newly-issued Dominion 
ensus Returns for 1g01. The whole area of land in the 
ominion is given as over twenty-three thousand million acres. 
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Of this only about thirty million acres is actually improved or 
under cultivation; so that it is easy to see, even when we make a 
liberal allowance for mountain and other uncultivable land, the 
immense scope offered to the settler. He can obtain one 
hundred and sixty acres practically for nothing, and it may be 
wholly his in the course of a very few years. We need not say 
that it is much better for an intending emigrant to go and work for 
a year on some adjacent farm before taking up the land on his 
own account ; at least, thousands have followed that plan who 
are now successful wheat-growers in the Dominion. 


Both the London and the provincial papers at present 
contain many references to the working of the Poor Law, the 
reason probably being the apprehension that the coming winter 
is likely to be hard on the very poor. Employment is very scarce 
at the moment, and there is little prospect of it improving for 
some time to come. In several provincial centres motions have 
been made to the effect that the State ought to find work and 
maintenance for the destitute. It is not our place to discuss 
this in all its bearings, but one aspect of it is worth a moment’s 
attention. In its operation towards the relief of poverty the 
State is purely mechanical. Whoever has taken notice of 
workhouse officials and others on whom the treatment of the 
poor devolves will not find that their occupation strengthens the 
charitableness of their hearts. On the contrary, it tendsto make 
them hard and callous. On the other hand, if the individual 
citizen is compelled to pay a great deal in the way of taxes for 
the relief of the poor, he naturally closes his pockets to private 
philanthropy. Yet it is private philanthropy that really benefits 
the nation, not so much by the transfer of money or goods from 
the rich man to the poor, as by the arousing and the exercise ot 
those kindly feelings of humanity that form the best part of the 
human temperament. This aspect of the matter is apt to be 
overlooked. 

SONG. 
Though, all too soon, must fade 
The summer flowers you gave, 
And their bright petals fall— 
For time, with noiseless spade, 
Doch dig the darkling grave 
For each and all— 


Yet, surelv, not in vain 
They blossomed in the light, 
And suffered death’s dark wrong, 
For they shall spring again 
To star eterna: night 
With flowers of song! 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 


The numerous persons to whom the ramification of a system 
of “live rails’”’ all over the country appears to be a somewhat 
high price to pay even for the benefits of electric traction, will 
have read with no iittle interest and appreciation the letter of 
Professor Silvanus Thompson, in which that eminent authority 
draws the attention of his countrymen to the fact that the ‘live 
rail,” with its danger to human life, is not an essential part of 
the best and most modern system of electric railway at all, but a 
device already obsolete on the best lines, which he does not 
hesitate to describe as an ‘engineering blunder.” This system, 
which at the present moment is in process of being adopted on 
many miles of line in the neighbourhood of London and else- 
where, has already been given up in at !east two instances in this 
country; while the public seems to be resigning itself, with a 
curious fortitude or apathy, to a weekly crop of fatal accidents 
from this cause, as one of the inevitable minor accompaniments 
of civilised progress. A very large body of opinion will support 
Professor Thompson when he advocates effective public interfer- 
ence before ‘‘ this dangerous and unnecessary device” is further 
adopted on British lines of railway. 


A very interesting experiment is being tried by the North 
Eastern Railway Company in Yorkshire, and the people to be 
congratulated over it are the members of the Royal A zricultural 
Organisation Society. This body has made an agreement with 
the company whereby the latter undertake to provide a service 
of goods motor-cars between their station at Tollerton, about 
two miles north of York, and the village of Brandsby, which is 
eleven miles from Tollerton. Hitherto this region has not been 
opened up bya railway, and the farmers along the line have 
been obliged to send their goods to market, and to obtain their 
supplies of seed, corn, foodstuffs, minures, and building material, 
by ordinary cartage, which was both tedious and expensive. 
The cost seems to have worked out to about 5s. a ton. Now 
the Agricultural Organisation Society undertake to provide 
accommodation for the lorries, etc., on condition that the company 
run them once or twice a day; and from a calculation ot the 
amount at present being carted, it is estimated that the cost will 
be reduced to 3s. a ton, while the service will be frequent and 
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expeditious. If this plan is found to succeed, there are many 
other places in Great Britain similarly situated where we may 
expect a demand of the same kind will make itself heard. 


Timber buyers are offering very fair prices for English 
grown wood. But their preferences do not always coincide 
with the choice made by those who planted the trees. Spanish 
chestnut, formerly so much thought of by planters, is much 
disliked. It is nearly always “shaky” and unsatisfactory. The 
legends about church roofs being made of chestnut are believed 
to be entirely mythical. Sycamore, on the other hand, is very 
much in demand. So is good ash; in fact, ash is always a safe 
sale. Larch will find buyers in any quantity, as will some of 
the softer woods, like lime. Probably the most paying trees to 
plant at the present time are willows. They grow wonderfully 
fast, and there is a great and growing demand for the wood to 
make into cricket bats; in fact, it is difficult to find enough 
sizable willows to meet the demand, 


The late John Hollingshead was associated with the lighter 
side of London. He began life as a clerk, and after being a 
commercial traveller, drifted into journalism, where he was so 
lucky as to come under the eye of Thackeray and Charles 
Dickens, to whose periodicals he contributed. Then he became 
dramatic critic to a morning paper; but the crowning part of his 
career occurred when he started the Gaiety Theatre. He had 
always possessed an idea that a great part of London was ready 
to patronise a lighter and more brilliant entertainment than the 
majority had been accustomed to, and, full of this idea, he set out 
on his new venture, which proved to be extremely successful. 
Mr. Hollingshead was one of those whose life was full of ups 
and downs. He made money and he lost it, and he made it 
again and lost it again. But he had the consolation of having 
lived what one of the Latin poets called the zita vitalis—a life 
full of energy and endeavour and interest and excitement, and 
over his grave we may repeat a formula that has been so often in 
our mouths, ** We could have better spared a better man.” 


It is not always the case that a fine summer in England 
means a fine summer over the rest of Europe; but the final 
reports of the prospects for the vintage in every wine-growing 
part of the Continent one and all tell the same story of a year of 
unbroken sunshine. It would be interesting to know how the 
character of the summer of 1904 is reconciled with their previous 
forecasts by the would-be weather prophets, both in this country 
and abroad, who played the part of Job’s comforters during the 
two gloomy years preceding, by declaring that these were only 
the beginning of a long “cycle” of cold and wet summers. 
Some of these authorities, it will be remembered, assured us 
that this cycle would last seven years, othets twelve, while there 
were still others who professed to believe that there was to be 
no summer sunshine to speak of for the next thirty seasons. 
Meteorology is a science which has made such real progress of 
recent years that it is a pity that the public should allow itself to 
be imposed upon by fantastic predictions of such a kind. Next 
time that over-confident meteorologists publish forecasts en masse 
of this description, the memory of the summer of 1904 should 
serve as a wholesome corrective. 





Among the things we have to be thankful for this year is an 
excellent brew of cider. Few of those who consume this beverage 
are aware how much its quality depends on the season. No 
doubt, when they tasted the product of last year’s apples, they 
came to the conclusion that cider was not so good as it used to 
be. Indeed, last year was one of the worst years for it ever 
known. ‘The present season offers a brilliant contrast, however. 
The apples are of good quality, which simply means that they 
have had an abundant supply of sunshine to ripen them. They 
have been secured in excellent condition, and the work of. cider- 
making is now proceeding, with every reason for confidence that 
1904 will be remembered as a great vintage year. We are here 
using the language of the ciderer, who, for some inscrutable 
reason, loves to talk of vintage, though, for our own part, we 
prefer the plainer English, “a good cider year.” Considering 
that the brewers assert a great falling-off in the consumption of 
beer, it may be hoped that public taste is turning to cider as a 
more delicate and wholesome substitute. 

Many of our readers must be greatly interested in the 
preservation of the folk-songs that once were so well known in 
rural England, and now are being so rapidly forgotten. About a 
year ago a new impetus was given to the movement for 
preserving them by the success achieved by Mr. Cecil Sharpe, 
rr.ncipal of the Hampstead Conservatoire, who about a couple of 
ye irs ago had begun to devote his holidays to the collection of such 
folk-songs in the county of Somersetshire. The Folk-song 





Society has taken the matter up with vigour, and, we under- 
stand, is preparing to publish a collection of the best Somerset- 
shire songs, in order to let the music-loving people of England 
know what is being lost. Its doing so opens up many wide fields 
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for collection. There are several other counties—Gloucestershire, 
for example—in which many fine old songs continue to be sung, 
and it would be well if they were gathered now, since only the 
old people remember them. The younger generation gets hold 
of the latest product of the music-halis, and is content with that. 
I:ven at harvest suppers one is more likely to hear a foolish comic 
ditty from town than one of the fine old country songs. 

The Vanderbilt Cup Race, though an international compe- 
tition, seems to have been unpopular with the residents in the 
district of Long Island, where it was held. The opposition went 
so far as to try to obtain an injunction to stop tne race, and during 
its progress hostile demonstrations were made. It is difficult to 
understand why; the more so as the competitors, in their daring 
and desperate struggle, had the opportunity of showing not only 
great skill and endurance, but courage of a very high order, even 
if the object for which they strove was not adequate. Several! 
serious accidents occurred, one resulting fatally, and surgeons, 
medicines, and bandages, carried on cars, were part of the 
equipment of the race-course. The winners, both of the first 
and second places, were Frenci motorists, an American bein, 
third. The victory of Presto II. over Pretty Polly scores ; 
second high point for France in the world of sport last week 
Before long we may realise that our neighbours across the 
Channel are as “ keen” as it has always been our boast that ou 
own countrymen are on outdoor recreations. 





THE SLEEP OF THE YEAR. 

In the silence and the shadows comes a murmur so‘t and deep, 

Softer than the silken murmur of the river in its sleep, 

Onwards through the veiléd heavens, with their clouds of silve 

white, 

Creeps this silence through the ages downwards through the infinite 

Golden glory clothes the chestnuts, blood-red trophies clasp the trees 

And a gorgeous sunset hovers like a crown upon the seas, 

Like a queen the moon ariseth, like a queen she sinks to rest, 

In her robe of floating turquoise through the gateways of the West. 

Sleep and Silence, fair twin sisters, through the corridors of Time 

Slip adown the shadowy staircase from a far-off spirit clime, 

And the old year dies in slumber to the music of the spheres, 

Ushered in by shuddering night-winds, wept o’er by the rain’s sad 

tears. 

In the silence and the shadows, like a warrior he go2s 

To his sleep behind the hilltops, to his long and last repose; 

Let the robin chant his requiem ; let the red leaves shroud his breast, 

And the kind old river rock him like a weary child to rest! 
ALICE E. ARGENTE. 


The French journalist is nothing if not witty, and he has 
not missed the chance of chaffing les Anglais severely on the 
defeat of Pretty Polly. Our gasping modern journalists laid 
themselves out as if on purpose to make of themselves a target 
for Parisian satire. One of them gushingly wrote of the mare 
as Queen of English thorough-breds, and her journey across the 
Channel was described with as much minuteness as if she had 
been a great lady of the Royal Family. Her box and her 
food, her groom, and the cob that acts as her fille de chambre, all 
received the greatest attention. But, behold, when she got 
there, a great fiasco! The animal that beat her is described by 
the Echo des Courses as a wretched specimen of a French 
thorough-bred. A writer in the Journal des Debats describes 
Presto II. as looking as bedraggled as a donkey. It was all a 
little ridiculous, and no allowance was made for the chances otf 
the turf. Like the Czar of Russia, our journalists counted their 
chickens before they were hatched. 


The wonderfully improved housing of the “ Zoo” animals, 
and the number of new specimens now in the gardens, have 
augmented the pleasure of a visit there. Never were there such 
a tame and friendly family of large carnivora as those now in the 
lion-house. One three year old leopard comes to the bars to be 
stroked and petted far more readily than any cat would do 
There are three pumas, another leopard, and a whole cageiul o 
lions equally tame. In the latter a lion and two lionesses wil 
contrive to push each other out of the way that they may ge 
near enough to be patted, and the competition of the thre: 
immense heads, each thrusting the other aside in order to b 
caressed, is as pretty as it is unusual. The parrots, cockatoo 
macaws, and parrakeets in the open flying-cage have moulted, an: 
are in fine plumage and excellent spirits. 


The river Ness has been doing its share this year of contribu 
tion to the curious facts in the life-story of salmon. ‘Che autum 
angling has been poor. Generally the water has been low, an 
the fish have declined to take advantage of such spates as hav 
occurred; but the most curious fact of all is that the net-fishei 
men report that a great number of the fish that did ascend the rive 
in the earlier part of the year came down again. Number 
were caught in the nets, apparently on their way back to the se: 
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inderstand. 


Of course, this is not a new story—we have heard the like before 
of other fish in other rivers; but it becomes no less difficult to 
Did the salmon find something up river, and near 


(heir spawning-beds, not to their liking, and if so, what was it? 
fhese are the questions that suggest themselves more readily 
A great percentage of the fish taken 
the Ness this year have been seal-marked, and the seals have 
en seen very numerously in the river itself, right up to 
The fishermen are inclined to argue from 
is that there are not many salmon in the Moray Firth, saying 
at the seals would not come so far up the river in pursuit of 


inverness Bridge. 


te fish if they could find them on the seaboard. 


,an the answers to them. 


TUNNY-FISHING OX. 


UNNY-FISHING, if not as old as the sea itself, is, at 
all events, dignified by a singularly ancient history. 
The Pheenicians, those vigorous and pushing traders, 
had established a tunny-fishery at an early period 
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ent for good things, knew and esteemed the tunny, and 





Italy, where it commands a ready sale at 2fr. the kilo. 
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this fish, which 
seems to have 
been eaten by 
them salted, 
was familiar to 
them as. Sal- 
tamentum = sar- 
dicum. Salted 
tunny, by the 
way, is not held 
in nearly such 
high estimation 
as the flesh of 
this fish pre- 
served in tins in 
olive oil, and 
fetchesonly halt 
the value. The 
flesh of the 
tunny, it may 
be remarked, is 
very solid, firm 
as that of the 
sturgeon, but of 
finer flavour. It 
has the red ap- 
pearance of 
beef, but after 
being dressed 
becomes paler. 
All the Mediter- 
ranean peoples 
are partial to 
the flesh of this 
goodly fish, 
which is in 
great demand, 
especially in 
The 


principal fisheries at the present day are at Ca liz, the Gulf of 


] 


Sardinia, 


‘J 
I 


a 


In: 


/ 
\" 


a 


Corsica, 

Sicily, 
‘unis, and in the 
lack Sea. 

The tunny is 
large fish, scal- 
‘ as much as 
olb. or 8oolb. in 
ight, a good 
erage fish run- 
ng from 4oolb. 


yons, 


5oolb. It be- 
‘ongs to the 
ackerel family, 


r Scombride. 
he name we 
now it by is ob- 


ously a corrup- 


on of the thynnus 
{ the ancients. 


‘here are several 





bynnus 


snera and species 
f these fish, but 
1€ common tunny 
vul- 








wl 
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Considering what a mass of acorns the season has produced 







on all our native oaks, and how favourable the year has been to 
the growth of most species of fruit, especially of the arboreal 
kind, it is quite curious how generally the fruit of all exotic trees 


has failed. 


The American red oak, for instance, standing side 


by side with an English oak that is laden with acorns, has no 
fruit at all, and the same is the case with most of the trees that 
are not indigenous. 
Probably the great number prevents the single 


large this year. 


acorns from being well nourished. 


The acorns of our native oak are not very 


The explanation of the 


failure of fruit on the exotic trees in such a season as the present 
seems to be beyond the genius of all the nurserymen to suggest. 


garis) is that 
with which this 
article hasto do, 
This tunny oc- 
cas» nally, but 
not very often, 
appears off the 
British coast. 
In the Mediter- 
ranean, which 
seems to have 
always been one 
of its chief and 
most favoured 
abiding places, 
it is at times 
very abundant. 
bike the 
mackerel, tun- 
niles are gre- 
garious. They 
leave deep 
water and ap- 
proach the 
coast - line in 
summer for 
spawning pur- 
poses, and it is 
at this time that 
the fisheries are 
carried on. The 
most popular 
method ot cap- 
ture is that 
hereafter de- 
scribed, where 


suulif, 











the 
to bar the passage taken by the shoal. 


THE COAST OF SICILY. 
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PLAN OF THE NETS. 
are caught in nets so distributed as 
They then find their 


way or are driven up to the narrow end of the net known to 
the Camera de la Morte, where they are 
despatched by gaffs, lances, and harpoons. 

The plan shown will give the reader a very good idea of the 
fishing methods practised in Sicily, where the accompanying 
photographs by Major H. Moore were taken at St. Panagia, 


the Sicilians 


near Syracuse, last July. 


as 


From E to C is stationed a fairly 


light but strong net, which impedes the passage of the migrating 
fish and directs them to the entrance of the large netted enclosure 


atc. 


=o —_— 


COMMENCING TO HAUL UP THE NET. 


This net, marked AAAA, is one of strong material and 


medium mesh, 
which is moored 
out permanently 
1,800 metres from 
the shore. The 
net A to F serves 
the purpose of 
turning any fish 
which happen to 
be farther out to 
sea. At D, the 
entrance to. the 
netted enclosure 
BBE B— the 
Camera de la Morte, 
where the actual 
taking of the fish 
is accomplished—- 
is stationedexactly 
over the entrance 
a very large boat, 
holding from 
twenty - five to 
forty men. At 
G H land K are 
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smaller boats, in which are several men who spend their whole 
time lying face downwards peering down into the sea on the 
look-out jor the tunny. All these boats have sponges dipped in 
oil hanging over the side, for the purpose of calming and clearing 
the water, and enabling the occupants to see more clearly into 
the depths below. Each of these boats is fitted also with a 
china plate suspended by a string; this plate is smeared with 
oil, and lowered about 2o!t. into the 
water, the process still further aiding 
the watchers in their long and fatiguing 
look-out. 

So soon as a watcher at boat G 
sees tunny, he instantly shouts out 
«« Alerto,” and a signal is at once made 
to the big boat at D to intimate to 
those on shore that fish are in the net. 
It under ten fish, a red flag is hoisted 
in the bow; if over ten and under 
twenty-five, it is boisted in the stern; 
while for over twenty-five and under 
100 the flag is raised in the centre of 
the boat. For more than roo fish two 
flags are hoisted, also in the centre of 
the boat. These watchers become so 
expert that they can almost tell to a 
fish how many tunny are in the net. 
As the fish pass boat H, the cry 
“ Alerto” is at once raised; when the 
tunny pass the great boat at D and 
enter the Camera de la Morte, a drop-net 
is at once hauled up and the entrance 
closed. At this stage, there is much 
shouting and excitement, for the fish 
are now as good as caught. At the 
boats I and K in the Camera de la Morte 
are other men watching vigilantly, in 
case the fish may have entered that 
enclosure unseen by the watchers outside. It may be explained 
here that not only is the Camera de la Morte enclosed at BBBB 
by very strong and closely-meshed nets, but it has also a 
bottom of the same material. For the tunny, therefore, once 
in this enclosure there is practically no escape. Now the crew 
of the big boat D begin to haul up the bottom net, allowing 
the slack to fall away again under the keel. This is a long 
and very heavy operation, and occupies the crew of from twenty- 
five to forty men the best part of an hour. As the business 
proceeds, the boat D approaches nearer and nearer to the 





GAFFING A SWORD-FISIH. 


far end of the net at B!Bt When about 30yds. separate 
D from Bb! the two boats I and K take up their station outside 
the net on either side at 1 so as to prevent any fish from leaping 
over at the corners. The great boat still hauls in until the 
enclosed fish are lying on the top ot the water, when they are 


gaffed out. This is a tremendous business, full of stir and. 


excitement, as may well be imagined when one remembers that 











there may be as many as 100 monstrous fish, each weighin + ] 

from 4 0lb. to 500lb., huddled together in this shallow wate:. 

The shouting by the excited Sicilians is terrific, the fish ar: 

splashing vigorously, and everyone is wet through in a moment 
On the starboard side of the big boat D, which is, in fact, a 

huge lighter 5oft. long, and with great beam and depth, is fitted 


a plank platform on which the workers stand. This is divide] 
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GETTING A TUNNY ON BOARD. 3 


off into separate partitions ; thus no man need interfere with his 
neighbour, and he is furthermore protected from the blows of the 
big fish as, after gaffing, they lie in the bottom of the boat. Eac 
man in the Sicilian fishery is provided with a short stout gaff, 
with which, often by the aid of another helper or two, the huge 
fish are hauled out. On the occasion when the accompanyin 
photographs were taken no tunny entered the nets on the nr: 
day: ten sword-fish, however, were taken. ‘These run to almost 
300lb. in weight, and are sold fresh at the rate of 4fr. the 
kilo, or twice the value of the tunny. At the fishery in questio: 
about 500 sword-fish are taken during 
the season. 

On the second day at g.30 the r 
flag went up, and Major Moore wit! 
his camera was rowed out to the boa 
at G. All that day, under a hot sun 
and with a heavy swell running, the 
watchers, lying on their faces, with 
their heads over the side, waited wearily 
while the tunny swam restlessly round 
and round the netted enclosure. At ; 
length at 5 p.m. the shoal entered the 
Camera de la Morte, and the fun began. 
Photography was a difficult operation, 
the sun being on the wrong side, and 2 
the photographer—so great was the 
motion of the boat—having to be 
steadied by three men. One splash 
of a huge fish produced a curious 
result in negatives, and completely 
soused the camera. ; 

When it is remembered that a fair- 
sized tunny will weigh as muchas three 


e+ IS 











well-grown men, it will be realised tha‘ 3 
the labour, as well as the excitement ot 3 
gaffing and hauling in, isimmense. Th= 3 


Sicilians engaged in this fishery are 
notable for the muscular development 
of their arms and legs. 

On reaching land the tunny are at 
once cleaned and hung up in airy room 
They are next taken to the choppin: 
blocks, where four men cut them int) 











small pieces. So skilful are thes? . 
men, that this process takes no mor? 4 
than about one minute per fish. T! a 
pieces of flesh are then put into vats and thoroughly washe i 


in sea water. Thereafter the flesh is boiled slowly for fro: 
one and a-half to two hours in strong brine—one part sa 
to five water. This process takes place in vats which are capab % 
of treating 600 fish in twenty-four hours. After the flesh ha; 
cooled, it is packed in tins, each weighing when full two kilo 
which are then filled with fresh oil, This part of the process 
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attended to by 
yomen. The tins 
ire then soldered 
ip, and boiled at 
igh temperature 
for an hour and 


a-half. On being 
taken from the 
yoiling-vats, a 
mall hole is 
unched in each 
n to allow any 


ir to escape, after 
vhich the aperture 
; resoldered, and 
he fish is ready 
1x market. 

At this factory 
50 men and 100 
‘omen are em- 
loyed during the 
eason, which lasts 
om June 2oth to 
\ugust 20th. The 
len receive wages 
arying from tofr. 
) 2fr., the women 
fr. per diem. 
fhe factory 
rom which 
hese views have 
een taken has 
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with great frank- 
ness. We, there- 
fore, obtained 


leave to print it, 
believing that its 
candour would 
compensate for any 
lack of literary 
finish. He says: 
“Many thanks for 


The Winged 
Destiny. I got an 


afternoon’s 
pleasantenjoyment 
from it. You will 
remember that the 
day on which it 
arrived was one of 
the coldest and 
stormiest we have 
had this year, and 
having only just 
come up from the 
country, where | 
did not mind the 
inclement weather 
at all, I thought 
London unspeak- 
ably  discomfort- 
ing, and, therefore, 
was glad to coil 
myselfintoaneasy- 


een working for chair and devour 
five years. In VERY NEAR THE END. a new book, 
go2 no less : though many ot 


1an 13,000 tunny were cured and packed. In one haul alone 

on July 13th—8oo fish were taken. The middle of July is 
looked upon as the height of the tunny season, and the 15th is 
regarded as about the climacteric. The proprietor of this fishery 
and factory is Signor Cippolini, to whose courtesy we are much 
ndebted. Italy is a heavily taxed country, and Signor Cippolini 
pays a royalty to Government in respect of hic tunny-curing 
establishment of 25,ooofr. per annum. One thousand pounds 
is a biggish handicap to start with in an undertaking of this kind, 
and although wages are fairly low, there are many and heavy 
incidental expenses before the fishery owner can touch his profits. 
[he original cost of nets alone, for example, reaches some 
100,000fr., while the cost of repairs amounts from 20,000fr. 
to 25,00ofr. annually. It will be seen from this brief account 
of this fishery that the tunny catching and curing industry 
in the Mediterranean is a very considerable one, in which a 
large amount of capital is embarked. 

In addition to the Mediterranean, and the Northern and 
Western Coast of Africa, the tunny is found on the western side 
of the Atlantic, its distribution in those waters ranging from the 
Caribbean Sea to Newfoundland H. A.B 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


Y NDOUBTEDLY the book of the week is The Winged 
Destiny (Chapman and Hall), by Miss Fiona Macleod. 

We sent it out to a contributor familiar with Miss 
Macleod’s previous writings, and he wrote.a letter that, although 
not primarily intended for publication, states his private opinion 





BRINGING FISH TO THE BUTCHERS, 


the chapters were familiar, as I.seldom miss anything in 
the magazines that has Miss Macleod’s name attached to it. 
When I had had enough of her, what do you think I did? It 
may sound quite Philistine, but you know | put an exceedingly 
wide interpretation on Voltaire’s ‘ preferences, but no exclusions,’ 
and rather pride myself on an ability to enjoy extremes. With 
amind full of Tir n’an-Og and the Well- Water, screaming seagulls 





THE SWORD-FISH. 


BRINGING HOME 


and clouded moorland, thinking of the pale hound and the deer 
and the song ot the tide, ‘with the ebb with the flow,’ I betook 
myself to a music hall, the most absolute contrast 1 could find to 
the wide, cooi spaces and great hills to which the authoress 
transports one. I need not say that the amusement is always 
novel to one who, like Douglas, would rather ‘ hear the lark sing 
than the mouse squeak.’ Yet was it not said of Solomon, Haroun 
Al Raschid, or some other old party, that he disdained not to take 
lessons of life from clowns and buffoons? So I had good precedent 
for moralising upon the inhabitants of ‘red-cotton nightcap 
country.’ I may tell you that, just now, the music-hall fashion, 
though [| am informed it is a waning one, is for wrestling; and 
one of the spectacles I beheld was the struggle of two men, 
gigantic in stature, with muscles like gladiators or pugilists, whom 
the herald—I mean, the music-hall manager—described as John 
Jones, champion of the South-East, and William Adams, the 
champion of the North-West. These two heroes, atter hastily 
shaking hands and passing each other, turned on their heels and 
began an attack of indescribable fury. They grasped one 
another, rolled, twisted, turned, jumped, till the perspiration came 
in bubbles, and the gross panting of the men could be heard all 
over the theatre. The audience screamed with excitement and 
delight; but I felt rather ashamed of it, for | have ever con- 
sidered that a collection of Londoners is an excellent judge of an 
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entertainment, and this, I said to myself, is a mere exhibition of 
brute force, devoid of any art that would commend itself to the 
intelligence. It is the prize-ring, with all its brutality and only 
a trifle of its science. Whereupon I left this habitation and 
betook myself to another. In the second I was more fortunate. 
Just as I entered,a new turn was put on. A man came on the 
stage, clothed in rags and limping on one ieg. If you had met 
him in the street, you would probably have put your hand in 
your pocket in search of loose change to bestow an alms on 
him, and, indeed, he limped about the carpet with an air of 
distress that would have done credit to the sailor-man who begs 
at the end of Tottenham Court Road. Following him came an 
athlete in evening dress, and I felt almost distressed when, 
after some altercation, the strong young man hit his elder 
companion a great thump on the back, bringing him to 
the ground, or, rather, tothe carpet. But what was my surprise 
when he came wrong end up, his heels flying in the air while he 
stood momentarily on his head. Then he resumed his proper 
attitude with his grave air unchanged. It would take too long to 
tell you all the extraordinary feats performed by this venerable 
lamiter ; but one who did not observe closely, would have thought 
he performed them by accident, as he did not depart from the 
character first assumed, and seemed to be most dejected and 
depressed when he had done something that brought the house 
down with cheers. This, then, I liked, because it is the art of 
the music hall, and examples of it may be seen any night, the 
men being trained not only to do most difficult feats, but to 
perform them with smiles on their faces and jests on their tongue’s 
end. And, of course, my man’s solemnity was only that of a 


Hen Seon 


J. H. Andries. 


good raconteur, whose gravity is assumed to lend richness to 
his tale. 

“Perhaps it would be unfair to give this any personal 
application, although the wrestler and the buffoon athlete represent 
two opposite types of art, which certainly have their analogies in 
literature. Take certain writers, whom I need not name, and 
they carry the ars est celave artem to the furthest point, hiding 
pathos under a jest, and earnestness beneath a jeer, holding 
their strength, as it were, ever in reserve, disclosing here and 
there only a glittering point to make you imagine the world that 
is left unrevealed. Indeed, I have always held that in a writer 
of the highest merit the best things are those that are left unsaid, 
so that in a sense I would appraise any author by the quantity of 
stuff that he puts into his waste basket. There is but one 
criticism that 1 would pass upon the work of Miss Fiona Macleod. 
What I admire in her, is her infinite sympathy for all that is 
beautiful, either in what we usually call inanimate Nature, or in 
the deeds and words of men. She too—and this is no mean compli- 
ment—respects her own gift, and bestowsit royally. At the banquet 
to which she invites her reader, she has spread her table with the 
fairest of white cloths, and adorned it with ornaments of gold 
and silver and flowers culled from her own Highland garden. 
It is all very fine and stately, and on Voltaire’s principle we can 
enjoy it thoroughly, even though half-an-hour later it might be 
equally delightful to eat bread and cheese behind a dyke back 
with Robbie Burns. So much on the general question of art. 
But now as regards those Gaelic superstitions that are made so 
much of by a modern school of writers, I suppose I feel as 
much interest in them as most people do, and yet they seem to 








WINDSWEPT DOIVNS. 
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illustrate the extraordinary difference there is between the 
imagination of the Saxon and the imagination of the Celt. | 
would not for one moment admit that the Celt has more imagina- 
tion than the Saxon. That would be to say that Burns was not 
so great a poet as Ossian, or that the Highland bard was on a 
plane with Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, or Tenny- 
son. The truth seems to be that the Saxon brain seems to 
require something solid to rest on. It finds its inspiration not so 
much in wild legend as in actual fact, historic or otherwise. 
Your Shakespeare gets an old chronicle, or what was to him a 
modern history. He, as it were, sees his theatre, and his imagina- 
tion is the power that fits that theatre with its natural and proper 
characters. But the Celt revels in the wild legends of the past, 
the unfought battles, the gods that never were, the miracles, 
legends, strange deeds, and stranger sayings often without a 
single solid foothold. You might call the Saxon imagination 
more or less a captive balloon, ever pinned to the facts of earth, 
while the Highland imagination is a balloon at the mercy of the 
‘sightless couriers of the air.’ Now the question arises, Would 
Miss Macleod agree to this view? Her own statement of the 
case is ‘the secret of the Gaelic muse is veiled in tears, the 
poetry of the Gael is the poetry of sorrow.’ A phrase of her 
own defines poetry in asense that I have indicated as ‘the utterance 
of unveiled emotion,’ which she contrasts with what she calls ‘ the 
signature of symbol.’ The phrase in itself is a testimony to her 
unbounded cleverness, because of the deft manner in which it 
puts aside the real issue. If we take the music hall artist, 
though I feel confident that Miss Macleod would disdain music 
hall artists, symbol has nothing to do with the matter. It is 
rather a question of conceal- 
ing the labour and difficulty ; 
the workman has cleared away 
his chips and put his tools 
aside to show you only the 
result. The wrestler, on 
the other hand, _ exhibits 
unveiled physical power. I 
do not hold that one is 
entitled to say absolutel: this 
one is better than the other 
one, because, if the truth be 
told, I have little faith in the 
absolute in anything. What 
one can declare is a_pre- 
ference, and I must say that 
I have a weakness for the 
man or the woman who 
does not wear everything on 
the outside, who has always 
a little bit up his or her 
sleeve, who cultivates the 
virtue of reserve. For it 
comes back to a very simple 
and elementary — problem. 
Suppose I am a writer, what 
is my object? It might con- 
ceivably be to empty my 
mind into the mind of another, 
as one empties a_ bucket 
Copyright of water into a pail. If 
that were so, then success 
consists in leaving nothing unsaid, nothing concealed, nothing 
kept back. But another ideal is that I may not care to give all 
my thoughts or to empty my mind; it is a finer ambition to 
stimulate thought in my reader, to suggest ideas, and vitalise 
what is half dead or dormant. If I give a hint that will set the 
reader off on a train of his own thought, I have gained a greater 
success than if I had made him familiar with every shade of 
speculation passing through my own intellect. I think the ideal 
ot the writer who would interest, is not so much to discharge 
himself of his own reflections, as to say those pregnant winged 
words that act as yeast in the recipient mind, and cause the 
fermentation which science declares to be life.” 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


AUTUMN’S REPETITIONS. 

ATCHING the seasons change year after year, one cannot 

help being struck by the amazing punctuality of Nature. 

Comparing the notes for the first week of October taken 

during successive years, there is practically no difference 

worth mentioning between one year and another, although 

the preceding summers may have seemed to be as unlike in 

weather as it is possible for seasons bearing the same name to be. In the 
same district during the same week exactly the same things seemed to happen. 
The first peregrine falcon and the first siskins and bramblings were secn. 
Small flocks of hoodie crows, which passed on, were observed; straggling 
swallows reappeared, and precisely similar fluctuations in the house-maitie 
population repeated themselves ; while the numbers of wild geese increased 
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from day to day. The same moths emerged from their chrysalids, or came to 

light, or were seen on the ivy blossom ; and the wasps swarmed in exactly the 

same way under the same willows, where the same large kind of black aphides 

were producing the same amazing quantity of sugar. The trees seemed to 

have reached just the same stage of brilliance in autumn tints when similar 

torms arose and flung most of the autumn tints upon the ground, 
PARTRIDGES AS SEA-BIRDs. 

Yet, within the seemingly narrow margins of this line of punctual 
epetition, the variations of Nature are so infinite that there is no day 
t any time of any year when one may not notice much that is totally 
nexpected, During a recent gale, for instance, I was walking along 
he margin of the high tide over the salt marshes, which the wind had kept 
p beyond its time, when a large covey of partridges came suddenty whirring 
ver the sea-wall and alighted in the water, No doubt they were perfectly 
ware of its shallowness, for the grass below must have been plainly visible; 
id they were manifestly not disconcerted in the least to find themselves almost 
oating cff their legs in the tide, although it is probable that they were 
-gulirly accustomed to alight at that spot, and had never known it to be 
nder water before. Unfortunately, they caught sight of me almost at once, 
nd flew back over the sea-wall, none of them finding any difficulty in rising 
om the water. I have previously known partridges to wade into water up 
> their middles to get grain on a flooded harvest-field, and these partridges 
gu'arly fly down to the sea-marshes to feed in the evening, but I have never 
en them deliberately alight in water before. 

UNACCUSTOMED AQUATICS. 

It is not surprising, however, that they should do so, because many land- 
rds easi.y learn to adapt themselves to watery circumstances. Almost daily 
see a flock of homing pigeons which go to a pond to drink, and some of 
em almost invariably alight in the water, while otners run out into the 
allows in order to drink more comfortai!y. On the Thames below 
ichmond, too, I have seen a group of common pigeons alight on the water 
, midstream, and eat floating bits of bread, quite after the manner of gulls, 
sing from the water with ut difficulty afterwards. Just above Richmond, 
0, some Carron crows, which have nested for years near Ham House, are in 
e Labit of alighting in the water to take food in the same way. One is 

inclined to wonder whether these pigeons and crows have been struck by the 
novelty of the methods of the gulls which have lately resorted to the river, or 
whether life so near London sharpens the wits of birds—as, I am convinced, 
the noise of trafic makes town sparrows chirp and town robins and blackbirds 
ing more loudly. At any rate, it was also in Lon:‘on—at Chelsea—that I 
once watched a starling diving in the Thames, after the manner of a king- 
fisher, hovering over the surface of the running river, and dropping into it 
with a thorough-going splash. 





MISJUDGED ILIGHT. 
In the ordinary course, some allied birds, such as rooks and hoodie 
crows, are clever enough at taking food from the water, but the cautious way 
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in which they hover and flap above the water while picking up a fragment 
suggests great fear of getting wet ; and, in the case of the partridges, it may 
have been entirely by accident that they alighted in the water. Heavy and 
strongly-flying birds always have difficulty in settling exactly where they wish, 
and L have seen a swan which intended to alight in a stream miss it by 
several yards, and strike the grass with such force that it rebounded high in 
the air, though it seemed none the worse for the accident. When ducks 
find that they have misjudged the distance, and are in danger of coming 
down upon the land, you may often see them making great efforts to exhaust 
their momentum by short, quick zigzags in flight, with tail and feet widely 
spread to catch the air. In this performance, when a number are alighting 
together, collisions frequently occur, 
THE USEFUL ZIGZAG. 

It might seem rather curious that this trick of zigzagging, which the ducks 
employ to check the end of their course, should be employed by other birds, 
such as snipe, at the commencement of flight, just when, one would think, their 
sole object should be to get away as quickly as possible. But no doubt to a 
bird which feeds, like the snipe, in low-lying places, where very often it cannot 
see a hawk until the bird of prey is almost upon it, a little loss of speed is 
nothing compared to the advantage of an erratic flight, which may cause the 
enemy to miss with its first and deadliest swoop. Indeed, when you chance 
suddenly to surprise other birds at the same disadvantage, they often get up 
in the same way as the snipe, and, in the case of the starling, uttering a 
harsh note of alarm, so like the ‘‘ scaich” of the rising snipe as to present 
a very complete example of the manner in which the latter acquired its 
characteristic habits. The thrush and the blackbird are also very prone to 
this zigzag trick in asudden emergency; and it is rather interesting 
that these birds, with the starling, are the very ones which one would 
expect to be frequently surprised by hawks while feeding too far from 
shelter in the open. Moreover, the lark, which always feeds in the 
open, also practises it to a marked extent. 


THE ORiGIN OF THE IAbit. 

3ut the most interesting case of all is, perhaps, that of the kestrel, who, 
if you chance to come upon it suldenly on the ground, will go off with such 
sharp sweeps from side to side, that at first you think it to be a woodcock or 
a short-eared owl. This would seem to show that the kestrel in the past must 
have had special reason to fear the sudden attack of some more powerful bird 
of prey, when he chanced to be feeding on the ground. At first sight, 
of course, the zigzagging of the snipe in flight might be mistaken for an 
attempt to bau!k the sportsman’s aim ; but it would be flattering ourselves to 
suppose that in the comparatively short time that we have possessed firearms 
we could have put such fear into Nature as to cause her to engraft new 
instincts upon her creatures. Indeed, if the fear of man had anything 
to do with it, there would be none of that tell-tale ‘‘scaich,” with 
which the luckless snipe so often pronounces its own death-warrant before 
the gun. ee. ite 


OLD HALF-TIMBER HOUSES. 


WO or three years ago we had the pleasure of. noticing 
in these columns a beautiful little book describing the 
old cottages and farmhouses in Kent and Sussex, 
the photographs being by Mr. W. Galsworthy Davie, 
and the descriptive notes by Mr. E. Guy Dawber. 

Uniform with this book, there has just 
been published by Mr. Batsford, ‘* Old 
Cottages, Farmhouses, and other 
Half-timber Buildings in Shropshire, 
Herefordshire, and Cheshire; with 
Photographs by Mr. James Parkinson, 
and Descriptive Notes by Mr. E. A. 
Ould.” It is an extremely interesting 
\ork, as the general character of the 
houses in these counties differs radically 
from the corresponding class of build- 
ings in the South of England, though 
ithe general statement has to be taken 
with certain reservations. Perhaps 
because a man occasionally migrated 
trom one pari of the country to another, 
r, it may be, an architect who was 
generally employed in one part of the 
‘ingdom had his services transferred 
to another, we find examples of a 
sind of house very common in Kent 
ropping up in Cheshire, and vice 
evsa. But still there is enough of 
local characteristic remaining to 
‘stablish a very noticeable difference. 
The feature of the Western houses 
is, in the words of our author, that 
“the timbers are larger and more 
massive, and the overhangs con- 
sequently bolder; while the detail 
of the mou!ded parts is less elaborate 
and coarser, and the carving, as a rule, 
more primitive.’ Mr. Ould accounts 


for the lavish, and sometimes wasteful, use of timber by the 
existence of large forests and the distance of the people from 
the iron-smelting works, which depleted the woodlands of 
Sussex, and the ship-building yards of the South, which took 
the best of the timber available at a time when ‘our ships 
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were British oak, and hearts of oak our men.” {twas very diffi- 
cult in old times for people who did not reside near navigable 
rivers, and had scarcely any other means of communicating with 
the outer world, to obtain material from a distance. Foreign 
carvers, craftsmen, and designers also came thither less frequently 
than they did to the South, so that the services of the village 
carpenters were very freely called upon. Mr. Ould says by 
far the most marked characteristic of Western design is the 
elaboration of ornamental forms in the timber-work itself, ‘and 
this is more apparent the further North you travel, and culminates 
in the multitudinous forms and ingenious devices appearing in 
the framing of the manor houses of Cheshire and Lancashire— 
regions which were the last to emerge from the semi-barbarism 
of the Middle Ages. These designs and patterns were contrived 
by using the bent and twisted pieces of wood, obtained from 
smaller branches, and disposing of them in the panels formed by 
the uprights and cross-rails, so as to present a regular and 
repetitionary pattern, whether circular, quatrefoil, or lozenge.” 
The date is always a subject of great interest in these matters, 
and our author agrees with the opinion that the greater part of 
the timbered cottages of England were built between 1558 and 
1625, the last half-century being the most productive. It is 
fairly easy to account for the fact that few cottages survive from 
very early dates. The Black Death in the fourteenth century 
was a dividing line in English agriculture. Previous to it the 
manorial system had been maintained in its ancient integrity, 
and while it lasted there was comparatively little need for 
cottages, since the shepherd and his dog were commanded 
to sleep in the fold with the sheep, the herdsman bedded with 
his cattle, and the stableman with his horses. Other servants 
were maintained in the manor house itself. Even after the 
Black Death, and previous to the Reformation, most of the 
labourers on the land were accommodated in conventual build- 
ings and outhouses, or beneath the roof of the great lord 
or landowner, while the numerous hospitals or almshouses 
afforded shelter to a large number more. After the Reforma- 
tion, however, the building of cottages became a necessity, 
as the former shelters and asylums had disappeared. Mr. 
Ould gives a careful description of the system of building with 
oak: ‘* Stout oak sills are laid horizontally upon a low wall of 
stone or brick, and into these are tenoned upright posts, the 
larger ones being placed at the external angles. Upon these 
upright posts, horizontal heads are placed just below the level of 
the chamber floor, and the intervening spaces formed into panels 
with thinner pieces, the whole being framed and tenoned together 
and pinned with oak pins. The joists of the floor are then laid, 
resting upon the horizontal heads, and frequently being partly 
supported by internal beams which appear in the ceilings of the 
house. Upon the ends of the joists the sill of the upper storey is 
laid, and the framing is more or less a repetition of that below, 
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COTTAGE AT ALDERLEY EDGE. 


the head forming a support for the spars of the roof, and being 
frequently carried over at the ends as a wall plate, to carry the 
overhanging gables.” 

There only remain a few words to be said about the illus- 
trations, which we reproduce by the courtesy of the publisher 
and author. Of Middlebrook Farm he says: ‘In texture and 
colouring the farmhouse of Middlebrook is the finest group of 
buildings I have ever seen.” Probably enough, these words will 
no longer be true when they come to our readers, because the 
tenant of the place at the present moment is clamouring for a 
general restoration, and it may be taken as certain that, should 
his request be granted, the poetry and beauty of this exquisite 
house will have passed away. So it is with many of the other 
places mentioned in the book. They are many of them 
threatened with an evil restoration. Our second picture, the 
“Buttas” LTalconry, near Weobley, ought to have special 
interest for our readers, The reference in the text is simply 
this: ‘*The Pigeon House or Falconry (as it is locally said to 
have been) known as the ‘ buttas,’ is quaint and original, with its 
ventilating panel of wattle in the gable.” As a matter of fact, 
it would not have been in the olden time called a falconry, but a 
mews or hawk-house, and is evidently constructed for the 
convenience of those who indulged in the ancient and favourite 
pastime of hawking. The lower portion is evidently meant for 
the accommodation of the necessary furniture, the food, and other 
requirements of the birds, while the upper division is carefully 
planned to contain the perches for the hawks themselves, and 
has been constructed on the right and orthodox lines. There is 
no window beyond the wooden shutter, in order that the falconer 
when it pleases him should be able to produce utter darkness in 
the chamber. Again, the wattled arrangement for ventilation, 
referred to by our author, is exactly right, as a well-understood 
principle in falconry is that the birds should never be exposed to 
a draught, which would be ensured by the plan that has been 
adopted here. If it were not a mews, it might well have served 
the purpose of one. Our third illustration is from the pleasant 
little village of Alderley Edge, or Chorley, as the late Lord 
Stanley of Alderley persisted in declaring was its proper name. 
He used to hold that Alderley Edge was little better than a new- 
fangled cockneyism. It is thus described by Mr. Ould: ‘ Alderley 
Edge is a beautiful spot, and it forms quite a centre for the study 
of timber buildings. The Eagle and Child, just outside the 
village, has been an inn for centuries: but its licence has at last 
been sacrificed to the conscientious scruples of its noble owner. 
One cannot help wishing that a less valuable pub had been made 
an example of, and there are plenty to choose from.” The 
cottage illustrated is very typical and characteristic of the 
locality. 
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AN ENGIASH LAUREATES DAUGHTER. 


HAT sorrows, what hardships, what absolute 
degradations some women (one could easily add 
men to the list; but this story is a woman’s) 
have brought upon themselves by sheer per- 
versity! The truthful annals of such would fill 

library ; and yet of them all, surely no more amazing case can 
produced than that of Charlotte, the disowned daughter of 
ley Cibber. Gently nurtured, a mad love of wearing male 
thing led her to a most extraordinary series of ups and downs, 
ich as is probably unique in the annals of unwomanly women. 

Charlotte’s love of male attire developed early. It was the 
yminant note of her waywardness. A thorough romp from the 
st, climbing in and out of chamber windows by any means 
vailable, loudly playing the parts of bold bad villains in 
iaginary stage pieces (this probably because of her father 
‘ing then an actor and a budding dramatist at Drury Lane), 
rpetrating daring and ingenious tricks on the Cibber household 
d its cailers, and dressing herself in boyish clothes whenever 
»portunity offered 
id her temporary 
signs needed. 

While yet at the 
nder age of four, as 
e old print shows 
r, she was to be 
en proudly marching 
p and down a ditch 

all the finery of 
ibber’s huge wig, bat, 
ad sword, which she 

id purloined before 
ie household was 
stir. 

According to 
Charlotte’s account 
he was born when her 
nother was forty-five 

ars. of age, and 
une ‘not only as an 
unexpected, but an 
unwelcome, guest.” 
She appears to have 
received an excellent 
education; but no 
sooner was she 
released from the re- 
striction of the school- 
room than her 
addiction to manly 
pursuits again showed 
itself. While other 
young ladies were 
engaged in the ortho- 
dox manner, Charlotte 
would go shooting. 
liring of this, she might 
be found in the stables 
curry - combing _ the 
horses, or perhaps 
working with the 
vardeners. While still 
very young, she met 
and married Charke, an 
operatic and concert 
singer; but it was a 
woeful match, for 
Nature had committed 
in error in not making 
Charlotte a man. She 
was entirely unfitted to be a wile; and yet she was more to be 
pitied than blamed, for, if we may believe her own account, the 
trouble was more due to the excessive irregularity of her husband 
than to any fault of her own. But be this as it might, shortly 
after the birth of her child the ill-rmatched pair parted. Charlotte 
now took to the stage, and for a time with every promise of 
success. Naturally her old weakness displayed itself in her 
love of playing male parts. With fewer abilities, sufficient 
practicality, and her great opportunities, she would have done 
very well indeed, had it not been for her erratic temperament 
and ungovernable temper. After three years at Drury Lane, 
she migrated, witi several other members of the company, to 
the Haymarket Theatre, but in 1734 she returned. Two years 
later, having quarrelled with the manager, Fleetwood, she threw 
up her part and walked out of the house. In her spleen she 
wrote a small piece entitled “« The Art of Management,” in which 
Fleetwood was held up to ridicule. Nevertheless, thanks to her 
father’s influence, the gentleman forgave this insult. But ere 





COLLEY CIBBER AND HIS DAUGHTER CHARLOTTE, 

(by Edward Fisher, after J. B. Vanloo.) any theatre in 
town. From one occupation to another she went on the 
downward gradient—hanging about in poorer coffee-houses 
to make a few pence or a meal by retailing past gossip of 
her betters, loafing around stage doors to carry chance messages, 


long another quarrel again caused her to leave the national 
house. Subsequently she appeared at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre. 

It is supposed that at this point Charlotte definitely assumed 
male attire; and somewhere about the same time ensued that 
bitter quarrel which eventually parted father and daughter for 
ever. Her extraordinary love of man’s attire, and other eccen- 
tricities of character, no doubt led up to this lamentable condition 
of things; but, according to the “ Biographica Dramatica,” the 
final cause was her gratuitous assumption of the character of 
Fopling Fribble in “‘ The Battle of the Poets, or, the Contention 
for the Laurel,” which was intended as a satire on her father, 
Colley Cibber, the prospective Poet Laureate! 

Her career henceforward was most wildly capricious and 
fantastic. She opened a grocery and oilman’s shop in Long 
Acre. Abandoning this, and considerably out of pocket by the 
experiment, she set up a puppet-show in St. James’s Street, at 
the back of the Haymarket; but success attended the venture 
only for a limited 
period. 

Her husband 
having died in 
Jamaica, Charlotte 
contracteda connection 
which she refers to as 
an ‘*honourable, 
though very secret,” 
alliance, with some 
gentleman whose name 
she had vowed never 
to divulge. The early 
death of this mysteri- 
ous individual left her 
penniless to face a host 
of hungry creditors. 
The upshot of this 
Was an incarceration 
in a debtor’s_ prison. 
There she might have 
languished on in filth 
and rags to her death 
by slow starvation, had 
not some former com- 
panions (denizens of 
Drury Lane, with far 
more charity than 
virtue) gone to her aid 
with a subscription 
that procured her 
release. 

However, despite 
this help, such bad 
times now ensued for 
poor Charlotte that the 
wonder is’ she. did 
not make all possible 
speed back to frocks 
and other feminine 
matters. Started on 
the road to the gutter, 
she arrived there very 
quickly. Her fine 
gentleman’s clothes— 
got no one but herself 
knew where—had to 
go to keep away starva- 
tion, for she could 
not get a “turn” at 


and even, according to tradition, hawking fish. Indeed, a story 
is told that one afternoon father and daughter abruptly met at 
the cornér of Catherine Street and the Strand. Charlotte, who 
had ever a ready tongue, taunted Cibber with living in comfort 
while she was in rags. He replied sharply that her miseries were 
her own fault, whereat, snatching a pair of soles from her basket, 
she smacked him on the face with them—much to the amusement 
of a group of respectable passers-by. From that day he turned 
an absolutely deat ear to every attempt at a reconciliation. 

Ruin, now staring Charlotte in the face, sent her on the road 
with a company of strolling players, that limited class whom 
the old Act of Parliament had stigmatised as ‘rogues and 
vagabonds.” It had been bad enough, surely, for one of 
Charlotte’s early associations to live the outcast life of a gutter 
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hawker in London; but to be on the road in those semi- 
Jawless days was a hundred times worse. Certainly she had 
served an initiating apprenticeship to this culminating form of 
existence. 

With the troupe she played in booths, on village greens, 
now in sock, now in buskin, ever as a man, and always dressed 
as such. Partial starvation, rough meals—begged or stolen— 
cooked and eaten by the roadside, with hayfields and stackyards 
as bedchambers, and all the concomitants of that roving life 
were now her portion. What this meant is revealed by a glance 
at Hogarth’s well-known picture, ‘Strolling Actresses Dressing 
in a Barn.” 

It was while she was on this provincial tour that a most 
extraordinary adventure befel her. It is, perhaps, the one delicate 
point in all her long course of changing, squalid romance. 
The story goes that the company had reached so far afield as 














IN HER FATHER’S CLOTHES. 


Everdon in Northamptonshire. Whilst the booth was being 
got ready for the night’s show, she strolled off, studying a new 
part, or getting into fresh touch with an old one. ‘The day was 
one that well suited her gallant’s attire. Without aim or heed 
as to where her 
footsteps took her, 
she meandered on 
until pulled up 
short by a cry of 
alarm almost at 
her elbow. Char- 
lotte had wandered 
into a_ field-path, 
and the scream 
had come from a 
virl clinging to a 
high stile not two 
yards away. For- 
ward sprang 
Charlotte, just in 
time to see a bull 
tearing towards 
the stranger. 
With a grip anda 
readiness that 
accorded well with 
her masculine 
garb, she seized 
the girland 
dragged her into 
safety — barely a 
second too soon. 
The bull, however, 
was left to toss his 
head and fume on 
the other side of a 
fence and_ stile 
which he, happily, 
could not leap. 
Charlotte now 
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found _ herself 
in charge of a 
pretty, in- 
sensible girl of 
some eighteen 
to twenty 
years of age, 
and evidently 
of gentle 
parentage. 
But this situa- 
tion did not 
cause her the 
em barrass- 
ment that it 
probably 
would have 
done had she 
been what she 
seemed to be. 
Without much 
ado she got 
the girl back to 
asense of her 
surroundings, 
and learnt that 
the glorious 
day had in- 
duced her 
to wander 
further than 
usual from 
home, a neigh- 
bouring hall. 
Charlotte escorted her back there by another route. On thei 
arrival at the house, nothing would satisfy the girl but 
that her rescuer should go in and be duly thanked by her 
aunt. Charlotte, far from averse to a little diversion, and 
enjoying the unsuspected secret of her sex, went in, and ieit 
behind her an impression that was decidedly not good for the 
younger woman’s peace of mind. Her cultivated talk and 
manners—for Charlotte could behave herself with the best when 
it so pleased her—added to her gay clothes, gave her new friend 
the idea that they were entertaining a true gentleman. 

The two women met again and again; and as often as they 
met Charlotte was taken to the hall, feasted and made much ot. 
The young lady proved to be the ward of her aunt, and heiress 
to the estate. Neither was at all concerned at their visitor 
being a member of a band of strolling players. This was put 
down to a desire for such adventure as then fell in the way ot 
an actor on the road. They would not believe that “he” was 
doing it other than in a spirit of sport. Charlotte had the 
appearance of a rather handsome young man, with that feminine 
cast of feature and lack of hirsute adornment so dear to the 
hearts of romantic 
misses. The 
sequel is easily 
guessed. The 
heiress was in 
jove with Char- 
lotte, madly, hope- 
lessly so. Her 
aunt, too, was so 
sympathetic in the 
matter, having 
taken a strong 
liking to Charlotte, 
that she made it 
her business to 
inform the latter 
of the attitude of 
herself and niece 
towards =“ him.” 
Never were a 
pretty wife and a 
fortune more 
vainly thrown at a 
non-suitor’s head. 
Charlotte, to her 
honour, be it said, 
no sooner grasped 
this new situation 
than she declared 
her sex and 
departed, leaving 
the young heiress 
stricken down with 
sorrow at this un- 
expected end to 
her love-dream. 











RIKS, CHARLOTTE CHARKE. 


(From the Frontispiece to her Biozraphy.) 
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At the outset of the following winter Charlotte reappeared 
in Town, with no more than she stood in, and an empty pocket 
to boot. Her next movement was in a new direction. She 
became the valet of an Irish lord; but, owing to scandal arising, 
she was soon compelled to quit his service. 1n dire straits, she 
now set up as a maker of sausages, which she sold in the streets, 
and for a time was able to support herself. Her next occupation 
wis that of waiter at 


tre King’s Head 
Tavern at Maryle- 
bone. Here another 
| ‘le mistaken love 


a ‘air resulted in the 
c -covery of her sex. 





(ice again poor 
C .arlotte had to 
nove on. 
Illness and 
« vere distress now 
o ertook her, and 
, uld most likely 
b ve ended her exist- 
e ce had not an 
u cle come to her 
istance. He paid 


fr -her return to good 
bh alth, and provided 
t 2 means for her to 
1 .ke an entirely new 

rt. This was as 
tie “landiord”’ of a 
lury Lane tavern. 
She would have 
n thing else, and for 
coarity’s sake she was 
aliowed to have her 
way, without any 
reference to her 
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drum on the village green. Compare, in imagination, these 
London players, scarcely a whit inferior to the many of their 
kind who visited the home counties at that day, and their 
modern development, the touring companies of to-day! Could 
the change be greater, better, or more desirable? Surely not. 
And here and there, ever mingling with this nondescript band ot 
ill-clad, half-fed charlatans of the calling they so badly repre- 
sented, walked Char- 
lotte, tricked out like 
a fine town gentle- 
man! Picture them 
on a summer's day, 
filling the country 
road of a piece of 
fair, smiling, rural 
England! For the 
poor beast that drew 
their show along ata 
crawling pace could 
not carry another 
pound to save his 
skinful of bones from 
a permanent stoppage 
by the wayside; 
hence every member 
of the company had 
to walk, however 
bad the road or the 
weather might be. 
During these 
later years of 
Charlotte’s vaga- 
bondage Cibber had 
gone steadily on from 
one success to another 
—literary, dramatic, 
and social. He had 
become a_ patentee 











father, who had now 
become Poet 
Laureate. But that 
old fault, incompetent management, carried her into bankruptcy. 
Now, with the gutter before her again, her brother went to her 
1escue, and gave her an engagement at the Haymarket Theatre, 
then under his management. 

At last Charlotte’s troubles seemed about at an end. Con- 
vinced now that much of her misery was due solely to her own 
mad wilfulness and determination to wear male attire at all 
times, she had agreed to try awhile to be what Nature had made 
her—a woman. This, however, was never put into execution. 
A few days before she was to make her appearance on the 
Haymarket stage, the licence of that house was abruptly 
withdrawn from her brother, no explanation being vouchsafed 
by the Lord Chamberlain’s office for this arbitrary action. 

After managing —in male 
attire again—an_ exhibition of 
puppets for a Mr. Russell in 
Lower Street, she took an engage- 
ment at May Fair, then, as will 
be seen by our illustration, a fair 
in fact as well as in name. 
This failing, Charlotte, in 
sheer desperation, took to 
the road again, joining a 
band of itinerants, mostly 
wasters from the London 
theatres. Their stock-in-trade 
was an old booth and portable 
stage, some dilapidated second- 
hand scenery, a drum—with one 
broken head—to round-up their 
tustic audiences, a tumble-down 
waggon to carry these things in, 
anda sorry hack to drag it along. 
Sut to these paraphernalia we 
must add as much vagabondism 
ind rascality as ever left the 
:etropolis in a touring theatrical 

ompany. Such was that 
cathering of London “stars” 
t the beginning of the second 
uarter of theeighteenth century. 
Vherever they went the 
ellman of the place was sent around to announce to all whom it 
night concern ‘*‘ that bere was a first-class company of London 
ctors come to play all the latest successes and the best-known 
iramas for the small prices of threepence and a penny—reserved 
eats, sixpence!’? When the place did not boast a crier, the 
ow comedian, in picturesque attire from the business wardrobe, 
‘ulfilled his duties, after a prolonged beating of the one-headed 
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of Drury Lane 
Theatre, then, far 
more than we can 
now quite understand, the national house. There his plays 
were produced as fast as he wrote them, the most being financial 
successes, while some have been thought good enough to be 
kept alive in literature. By this time he had also made some- 
thing of a name, and not a few guineas, by adapting Shake- 
speare’s plays to the needs of the time. Thus, whilst his 
eccentric daughter made a spectacle of herself in London, trod 
the creaking boards of a tent-theatre—arousing bucolic guffaws 
at her mimicking Cibber in his best-known parts—and tramping 
the country with mountebanks and “sturdy beggars,” he was 
going surely upward in honour and wealth. 

Miseries worse than ever were the lot of poor Charlotte 
during this her last provincial tour. After nine long weary 
years, during which she endured 
untold hardships, Cibber’s erring 
and hapless daughter contrived 
to reach London. Here, in 1755, 
she published her remarkable 
autobiography, with her portrait 
for a frontispiece. ‘This we have 
reproduced. Her book, though 
by no means trustworthy, sold 
well enough to give her the 
means of again trying her for- 
tune as a “landlord,” this time 
in an Islington tavern. 

Taught by her fearful 
lessons ot the past, she did well, 
but only for a short time. Ruin 
was again her portion. Whilst 
her father was being interred 
with all honours in Westminster 
Abbey, she was starving in a 
tumble-down hut amid Islington 
fields! Dreary, desolate, exist- 
ing from day to day with five 
living companions which had 
attached themselves to her at the 
tavern (a monkey, a magpie, 
a dog, a cat, and a slightly 
demented young woman), now 
utterly abandoned by all who 
had known her, Charlotte dragged out the remaining three years 
of her life. During the time she wrote a novel, ‘* The History 
of Henry Dumont, Esq.,” with a worn-out pair of bellows for a 
desk. Our reproduction of an old print shows her bargaining 
with her publishers for the sale of her book. Charlotte demanded 
thirty guineas for the work, but, alas, she had to be satisfied 
With aten-pound note. A, W. J. ann J. E. P, 
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STILL WATERS. 


By Fiona Mac.Leop. 


ERHAPS at no season of the year is the beauty of still 
waters at once soobvious and so ethereal as now. All 
the great painters of Nature have realised this crowning 
secret of their delicate loveliness. Corot exclaimed to 
a friend who was in raptures about one of his mid- 

summer river scenes . ‘“‘ Yes, yes, but to paint the soul of 
October, voila mon tdéal!”” Daubigny himself, that master of 
slow winding waters and still lagoons, declared that if he had to 
be only one month out of his studio it would have to be October, 
“for then you can surprise Nature when she is dreaming, then 
you may learn her most evanescent and most exquisite secrets.” 
And our own Millais, when he was painting ‘Chill October” 
near Murthly, in Perthshire, wrote that nothing had ever caused 
him so much labour, if nothing had ever given him so much 
pleasure, in the painting, ‘‘ for Nature now can be found ina 
trance, and you can see her as she is.” A friend of the late 
Keeley Halswelle told me that this able artist (who was originally 
a “figure” and ‘‘ subject” painter) remarked to him that he had 
never realised the supreme charm of autumnal Nature among 
still waters till he found himself one day trying to translate to his 





bewildered little lives of the pastures crowd the hedgerows ani 


copses. Sometimes for days, motionless, these mysterious lake 
arrivals abide under the grey sky, sometimes a week or week 
pass before they recede. The crow flying home at dusk sees th 
pale cloud and the orange afterglow reflected in an inexplicab! 
mirror where of late the grey-green grass and brown furro, 
stretched for leagues: the white owl, hawking the pastures afte 
dusk, swoops so low on his silent wings that he veers upwar 
from a ghostly flying image underneath, as a bat at sundow 
veers from the phantom of its purblind flight. 

Delicate haze, cloud-dappled serenity, and moonlight ar 
the three chief qualities of beauty in the charm of still waters 
It is a matter of temperament, of the hour and occasion also n 
doubt, whether one prefer those where another dream-world 
that of human life, companions them in the ineffable suspense 
the ideal moment, the moment where the superfluous recede 
and silence and stillness consummate the miraculous vision 
Those moonlit lagoons of Venice, which become scintillatin 
floods of silver or lakes of delicate gold, where the pole-moore 
sandolo thrusts a black wedge of shadow into the motionles 
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canvas the placid loveliness of the wide, shallow reaches of the Avon 
around Christchurch. Doubtless many other painters, French and 
Dutch and English, have felt thus, and been glad to give their 
best to the interpretation of the supreme charm of still waters in 
autumn. What would Venice be without them . . . 
Amsterdam . . . Holland . . . Finland . . . Sweden? 
Imagine Scotland without this water-beauty, from Loch Ken to 
Loch Maree, from the Loch of the Yowes to the “ thousand- 
waters” of Benbecula: or Ireland, where the white clouds 
climbing out of the south may niirror themselves in still waters all 
day till they sink beyond the Lough of Shadows in the silent north. 

The phrase is as liberal as ‘running waters,” of which I 
hope to write later. That covers all inland waters in motion, 
irom the greatest rivers to the brown burn of the hillside, from 
the melting of the snows in fierce spate to the swift invasion and 
troubled floods of the hurrying and confused tides. So “still 
waters’? covers lakes and mountain-lochs, shallow meres, 
lagoons, the reaches of slow rivers, lochans, tarns, the dark 
brown pools in peat-moors, or the green-blue pools in open 
woods and shadowy forests, the duckweed-margined ponds at 
the skirts of villages, the lilied ponds of old manor-garths and of 
quiet gardens, asleep beneath green canopies or given over to 
the golden carp and the dragon-fly beneath mossed fountains 
or beyond timeworn terraces. Often, too, and in February and 
October above all, the low-lying lands are flooded, and the 
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drift, while an obscure figure at the prow idly thrums a mandolin 
or hums drowsily a canzonetto d'amore; those twilit canals where 
old palaces lean and look upon their ancient beauty stilled and 
perfected in sleep; how unforgettable they are, how they thrill 
even in remembrance. In the cities of Holland, how at one are 
the old houses with the mirroring canals, in still afternoons 
when quiet light warms tke red wall, and dwells on the brown 
and scarlet clematis in the cool violet and amber hollows of the 
motionless water wherein the red wall soundlessly slips and 
indefinitely recedes, hiding an undiscovered house of shadow 
with silent unseen folk dreaming out across invisible gardens. 
There are ancient towns like this in England also, as between 
Upsala and Elsinore to where old chateaux in Picardy guard the 
pollarded marais or deserted Breton manoirs stand ghostly at 
the forest-end of untraversed meres. 

These have their charm. But have they for us the intimate 
and unchanging spell of the lakes and meres and other still waters 
of our own land? Nothing, one might think, could be more 
beautiful than to see in the Lake of Como the cypresses of Bel- 
laggio and the sloping gardens of Cadenabbia meeting in a new 
underwater wonderland: or to see Mont Blanc, forty miles away, 
sleeping in snowheld silence in the blue depths of Lac Léman: 
or to see Pilatus and a new city of Lucerne mysteriously changed 
and yet familiarly upbuilded among the moving green lawns and 
azure avenues of the Lake of the Four Cantons. And yet 
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leaning boulders of granite, yellow with 
lichen and grey with moss and deep- 
based among swards of heather and the 
ereen nomad bracken, will create a 
s-btler magic in the brown depths of 
avy Highland loch. There is a subtler 
¢ ell in the solitary tarn, where the 
b ch leans out of the fern and throws an 

ricate tracery of bough and branch 
io the unmoving wave, where the 
< eckled trout and the speckled mavis 
n et as in the strange companionships 
o dreams. Enchantment lies amid the 
e erald glooms of pine and melancholy 
s -uce, when a dream-world forest 
u derneath mirrors the last sunset-gold 
o bronze cones, and enfolds the one 
y ite wandering cloud miraculously 
s yed at last between two columnar 
« -en spires, flawless as sculptured jade. 

{s this because, in the wilderness, 

recover something of what we have 
i t? . . . because we newly find 
o. selves, as though surprised into an 
it mate relationship of which we have 
b on unaware or have _ indifferently 
ored ? What along way the ancestral 
mory has to go, seeking, like a pale akon & 
ith-hound among obscure dusks and 
f. gotten nocturnal silences, for the lost 
ti ils of the soul. It isnot weonly, you 
a 11, who look into the still waters of the wilderness and lonely 
p..ces,and are often dimly perplext, are often troubled we know not 
how or why: some forgotten reminiscence in us is aroused, some 
memory not our own but yet our heritage is perturbed, footsteps 
that have immemoriatly sunk in ancient dust move furtively 
along obscure corridors in our brain, the ancestral hunter or 
ficher awakes, the primitive hillman or woodlander communicates 
again with old forgotten intimacies and the secret oracular 
things of lost wisdoms. This is no fanciful challenge of 
speculation. In the order of psychology it is as logical as in the 
order of biology is the tracing of our upright posture or the deft 
and illimitable use of our hands, from unrealisably remote periods 
wherein the pioneers of man reached slowly forward to incon- 
ceivable arrivals. 

But whatever primitive wildness, whatever ancestral near- 
ness we recover in communion with remote Nature, there is no 
question as to the fascination of beauty exercised by the still 
waters of which we speak, of their enduring spell. What lovelier 
thing in Nature than, on a serene and cloudless October day, 
to come upon a small lake surrounded by tall elms of amber and 
burnished bronze, by beech and maple and sycamore cloudy 
with superb fusion of orange and scarlet and every shade of red 
and brown. by limes and aspens tremulous with shaken pale 
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gold? Beautiful in itself, in rare and dreamlike beauty, the 
woods become more beautiful in this silent marriage with placid 
waters, take on a beauty more rare, a loveliness more dreamlike. 
There is a haze which holds the fluent gold of the air. Silence 
is no longer quietude as in June; or a hushed stillness, as in the 
thunder-laden noons of July or August; but a soundless suspense 
wherein the spirit of the world, suddenly at rest, sleeps and dreams. 

The same ineffable peace broods over all still waters: on the 
meres of Hereford, on the fens of East Anglia, on lochs heavy 
with mountain-shadow, on the long grey Hebridean sheets where 
the call of the sea-wind or the sea-wave is ever near. 

Truly there must be a hidden magic in them, as old tales 
tell. I recall one where the poets and dreamers of the world are 
called ‘the children of pools.” The poet and dreamer who so 
called them must have meant by his metaphor those who look 
into the hearts of men and into the dim eyes of Life, troubled 
by the beauty and mystery of the world, insatiable in longing for 
the ineffable and the unattainable. So, long ago, even “ orna- 
mental waters” may have been symbols of the soul’s hunger and 
thirst, emblems of the perpetual silence and mystery of his 
fugitive destiny ! 

Somewhere, I think it is in the Kalevala, occurs the beautiful 
metaphor of still waters, ‘‘the mirrors of the world.’’ Who- 
ever the ancient singer was 
who made the phrase, he 
had in his heart love for still 
waters as well as the poet’s 
mind. The secret of their 
beauty is in that image. It 
may be a secret within a 
secret, for the mirror may 
disclose a world invisible to us, 
may reflect what our own or an 
ancestral memory dimly recalls, 
may reveal what the soul per- 
ceives and translates from its 
secret silences into symbol and 
the mysterious speech of the 
imagination. 

Still waters it has the 
inward music that lies in certain 
words . . . amber, ivory, 
foam, silence, dreams: that 
lies often in some marriage of 
words . . moonlight at 
sea, wind in dark woods, dewy 
pastures, old sorrowful things: 
that dwells in some names of 
things, as chrysoprase; or in 
some combination of natural 
terms and associations, as 
wind and wave; or in some 
names of women and 
dreams, Ruth, Alaciel, Imogen, 
Helen, Cleopatra; or in the 
words that serve in 
the courts of music . . . 
cadence, song, threnody, 
Copyngnt epithalamion, viol, flute, 
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One can often evade the heavy airs of the hours 
the spell of one of these wooers of dreays. 


Foam—and the hour is gathered up like mist, and we are amid 


“perilous seas in faéry lands forlorn” 


Wind—and the noises of 


the town are like the humming of wild bees in old woods, and 
one is under ancient boughs, listening, or standing solitary in the 
dusk by a forlorn shore with a tempestuous sea filling the darkness 
with whispers and confused rumours and incommunicable things : 
Ruth—and sorrow and exile are become loveliness: Helen—and 


HARTSTOWN 


HE more one sees of Irish studs and of the pastures set 
apart for thorough-bred stock, the more one becomes 
convinced of the fact that Ireland is essentially the 


place of all others in 

which to rear horses 
of all descriptions, and the 
race-horse in particular. By 
this I mean that a horse can 
be bred just as well in 
England, but that while he is 
growing, and while his bone 
is forming, I do think that 
if he is given the opportunity 
of roaming about on_ the 
springy soil, and feeding on 
the nutritious herbage of an 
Irish stud farm, his frame will 
probably develop better than 
it would in this country, and 
his joints will remain cleaner, 
owing to the absence of 
“jar” in the soil. Some of 
the very best pasture in 
Ireland is to be found at 


Clonsilla, County Dublin, 
where such excellent judges 
as Captain Dewhurst and 
Captain Steedes have estab- 
lished themselves, and where 
the Hartstown Stud Farm, 
the property of Mr. James 


Daly, is also. situated. 
Clonsilla is about five miles 
from Dublin, and is very easy 
of access, and it is a pleasant 
stroll across the fields from 
the station to the Hartstown 


W. A. Kouch. 


SUNBURST 


Stud, the way to which lies across some beautiful paddocks, 
which Captain Dewhurst utilises as a schooling ground for 
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that immemorial desire is become our desire, and that phantom 
beauty is become our dream and our passion. 
surely through that gate the mind may slip away from the tedious 
and unwelcome, and be alone among forests where the birch lean 
and dreams into an amber-brown pool, or by a mountain-lak» 
where small white clouds lie like sleeping birds, or on moon|'t 
lagoons where the reed and the reed’s image are as one, and t! 
long mirrors are unshaken by any wandering air, unvisited b 
by the passing soundless shadows of travelling wings. 
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Still Waters—- 











the chasers he has in training, some of which, by the wa 
belong to His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant of Irelanc 


and even a casual observer 


AND FOAL BY 


richness of the pastures and the amount of good sweet grasses 
and clover which are growing in them, and with the thorough] 
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cannot but be struck 
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practical manner in which the 
fencing in of the different enclo- 
sures is arranged. Mr. Daly 
entrusts the management of 
his stud to his son-in-law, Mr. 
Hilliard, who is, if he can 
spare the time, quite pleas 
to accompany a visitor on a 
tour round the stud farm, 
which he manages so. well. 
The sires now at Hartstown 
comprise Enthusiast, Hackle 
Bushey Park, and Succot 
and the boxes they occu] 
are exceptionally well planne 


being very roomy and we 
ventilated. 
enthusiast was foaled ) 4 


1886, but he looks quite w: 
and hearty, and bears hims 
as gallantiy as ever; he is 
chestnut horse, by Sterling o 
of Cherry Duchess, and stan : 
quite 16h., with plenty of bor . %, 


good strong shoulders, ai 
nice lengthy quarters. | j 
won the Sussex Stakes ‘ 


Goodwood, and also the JT) 
Thousand Guineas, in whi 
he ran a most brilliant ra 
and, magnificently ridden 

T. Cannon, just beat t 
famous Donovan by a shi 
head. Many of his stock ha 
won races, and he will alwa 
be remembered as the sire 
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that wonderfully speedy horse Eager, who was, moreover, one 
of the best-looking horses that ever carried silk. 

Bushey Park, foaled in 1889, is a beautifully-bred horse o1 
the No. 1 family ; he is by Hampton (10) out of Sunshine (1), by 
Thormanby (4) out of Sunbeam (1), her dam Sunflower, by 
Bay Middleton (1). There are few, if any, better-bred horses in 
the Stud Book, and breeders on both sides of the Channel would 
do weil to study his pedigree in detail, for it is full of the best of 
the sire and running families. He is a good-coloured bay horse, 
and shows great class ; his shoulders are well placed, and he has 
a very short back, with the best of loins and quarters, good arms 
and stifles, and plenty of bone. He was a good race-horse himself, 
aud has done well at the stud, and at the recent Curragh 
Meeting his daughter, Bushey Belle, won the Dudley Plate in 
remarkably easy fashion. 

Hackler (7), by Petrarch out of Hackness, a winner of the 
Cambridgeshire, by Albert Victor, 
is exceptionally powerful, and 
stands 16h. 1rin., with a measure- 
ment of gin. of bone below the knee. 
He is the sire of many good winners, 
including St. Brendan and Hackler’s 
Pride, and his young stock are very pro- 
mising indeed. At the Curragh Meeting 
st. Brendan was only beaten a length 
when trying to give 3olb. to that smart 
mare Icy Lass. Weight invariably tells 
in racing, and more especially when the 
going is heavy, as it was on that 
occasion. It is most probable that 
under more favourable circumstances 
St. Brendan would have carried his 
crushing weight of 11st. to victory. 
llackler himself has had a very busy 

ison, and of course just now is looking 
little lighter than usual; but he is in 
(ie best of health, and there are still afew 
ibscriptions to him available for next 
ason,at the moderate fee of 49 guineas. 

Succoth (4), foaled in 1895, is a 

‘ry nice young stallion, a good bay- 
loured horse. He is by Enthusiast 
itof Millwheel ; he won the Liverpool 

Leger, the Hainton Plate, and 

any other good races; in some 
spects he resembles his sire; he is 
good dark chestnut in colour, and if 
‘ first sight he appears to be rather on 
1e small side, he is such a sturdy, 
lort-legged sort that a further exami- 
ition proves that he is a good deal 
igger than he looks, He is really '% 4. Rouch. 
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well-made all over, and when you see 
him trotting gaily about and exercising 
himself in the’ circular school in the 
main yard, his easy, even action is in 
itself a proof of how truly balanced 
and symmetrical he is; and I believe 
Mr. Daly himself has already formed 
a very high opinion of the future pros- 
pects of this capital son of Enthusiast. 
His present fee is only 5 guineas, but 
I do not think it will long remain at 
that figure. 

Naturally at this time of the year 
there is a comparatively quiet time in 
the routine of a stud farm. Most of 
the mares which have been on a visit 
have returned home, and a_ general 
clearance of yearlings has probably been 
effected; but in the home paddocks at 
Hartstown there were some eight o1 
nine mares and foals, mostly belonging 
to Mr. Daly. Amongst them, Sunburst 
and Clever Gir! were looking remark- 
ably well, and the characteristic feature 
of the former shows what a sturdy 
young customer her foal by Bushey 
Park is growing into. Then there are 
afew yearlings to be looked at—four 
fillies and three colts. The filly by 
Hackier out of Powerscourt is a rare 
galloping sort, with plenty of length 
and reach, and with great freedom and 
liberty in her action, and she is pro- 
bably the pick of the basket, although 
there is not much fault to be found 
with her companions. Of the colts, 

Copyright there are two by Enthusiast, and one 

by Succoth; they are a very useful: 

looking, level lot, and if they do not look quite as well just now 

as the fillies, that is nothing unusual, for this is about the best 
time of year for mares and fillies to be at their best. 

Everything in connection with the Hartstown Stud is 
thoroughly practical. There is no unnecessary luxury or display, 
but, on the other hand, nothing is neglected that can in any way 
contribute to the health and well-being of the stock. All the 
boxes are roomy and airy, and, with the exception of the 
stallions’ boxes, are built of wood. There are rather over 150 
acres of the very finest pasture-land set apart for the use of the 
stud farm, and the different paddocks vary from eight to 
fifteen acres in extent. There arc excellent arrangements for 
shelter, and an ample supply of good, wholesome drinking water. 
A visit to the Hartstown Stud is not only interesting, but cannot 
fail to be highly instructive to anyone who may be contem- 
plating the breeding of Lloodstock. Pore Bs 
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GOLDSBOROUGH 
YORKSHIRE, 


THE RESIDENCE OF . 


MR. W. R. LAMB. 


—_—- 
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“~ OLDSBOROUGH HALL, that venerable house which known to lovers of the beauties of English scenery. Lowe 
we iliustrate, stands in a very romantic region of down, in the vicinity of Knaresborough, which is a couple o 
Yorkshire, no other than the valley of the Nidd, that miles north-west of Goldsborough, and is the most picturesquel\ 

entrancing river course which, higher up, under the name of situated town in Yorkshire—though Richmond is not far behin« 
Nidderdale, is a picturesque, wild, and impressive district, well in its attractions—the valley assumes a more open character, anc 
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is lovely in its pastoral landscapes an 
creat woodland reaches. Goldsborouy! 
stands on the north side of the Nidd 
and has for its opposite neighbour th. 
woods of Plumpton Park, where th: 
Plumptons lived for 600 years; an 
nearer at hand Ribston Hall, where th: 
original Ribston Pippin was grown. 
The house has undergone many 
changes in its long history, as all may 
see by the pictures. The east side has 
been greatly transformed, and, if we 
mistake not, partly refronted, with a 
classical entrance, sash’ windows, and 
a balustrade, above which the old 
mullioned windows appear. There 
seems also to have been raised what 
may be described as a curtain wal, 
concealing to some extent the hollows 
between the roof ridges, and hiding the 
chimneys, once a very notable feature 
in architectural design, as if to secure 
some measure of formal harmony. 
Other portions of the house have also 
been modified in detail; but there is 
solid strength and impressive characte: 
about the old, many-gabled edifice, 
with its courtyard and gateway, tha 
entitles it to a worthy place in tie 
goodly list of Elizabethan manor houses. 
The location is an interesting one, ani 
the storm of civil strife has passed ove! 
the house, for the sanguinary battle o! 
Marston Moor was fought not far away, 
and it was placed ina posture of defence 
by the Parliament men, while its 
Cavalier master was fighting elsewhere, 
and when neighbouring Knaresborough 
was held as a garrison for the King. 
Before the Norman Conquest, in 
the time of Edward the Confessor, « 
Saxon thane named Merlsuan held th: 
manor, which appears to have covered 
about a square mile, and to have con 
sisted mostly of wood. Some year 
later, Goldsborough had come to Joh 
de Buscy, a member of a family great], 
enriched with the spoils of the Conquest 
especially in the North, and by thi 
possessor it was granted to one Richard 
whose descendants held it for man 
generations, and took their name tron 
the place. There was a Sir Joh 
Goldsborough, who died about 1325 
Other members of the family inter 
married with the Vavasours of Hazle 
wood, the Ingilbys of Ripley, and t! 
Slingsbys of Bilton. Godfrey Golds 
borough, Bishop of Gloucester i: 
Elizabeth’s time, also belonged to thi 
family. There are memoria!s of then 
in the ancient church of Goldsborough 
which is a notable Early Englis! 
structure with Norman details, wher 
recumbent effigies bear the arms 0. 
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Goldsborough, while an altar tomb commemorates twelve 
members of the family. The house in which they lived has 
long since disappeared, but it stood in a region subject to the 
ravages of the Scots, and, like other houses in the vicinity, as 
at Ribston and Plumpton, there were strong defences to which 
the inhabitants could fly for safety. Goldsborough Tower stood 
upon a piece of isolated ground of considerable size on the south 
side of the village, and those who know the history of the North 
in the Early Middle Ages will recognise what were the necessities 
of defence, and those who have traversed the dales are acquainted 
with the peel-towers, which were the strongholds of dwellers in 
the country houses of the time. Yorkshire had been spared in 
the earlier incursions, but, in 1318 and 1319, the Scots, finding 
the further North naked and bare, swept down through a 
new and unplundered country, sweeping south to Fountains, 
Boroughbridge, and Knaresborough, and at the latter place 
raising a fire against the church tower to burn out the fugitives 
it sheltered, whereof the marks still remain. Assuredly the 
dwellers in the dale had need of bastion and tower. 

After being held for many generations by the Goldsboroughs, 
their estates passed to the family of Hutton, and by them was the 
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realise a little what was the strong personality of this ancient 
owner of Goldsborough. Clarendon speaks of him as ‘a very 
venerable judge” and ‘‘a man famous in his generation.” 

The judge died at Serjeant’s Inn in February, 1639, when 
Goldsborough and his other manors passed to his heir, Sir Richard 
Hutton, the Cavalier, who was mortally wounded in the fight at 
Sherburn, October 15th, 1645, and died at Skipton during the 
retreat of the Royal army. After the battle of Marston Moor, 
July, 1644, the Earl of Manchester’s Horse continued in the 
villages between Knaresborough and York, and Cromwell's 
lieutenant took up his quarters at Goldsborough Hall at a time 
when Knaresborough was held for the King, and when Sir 
Richard Hutton, the owner, was besieged with his regiment at 
York. From this family Goldsborough passed through the female 
line to tne family of Byerley, of whose members there are 
monuments in the church, and was then sold to Daniel Lascelles, 
Esquire, from whom it came to his descendants, the Earls ot 
Harewood. A white marble sarcophagus inscribed to this 
gentleman, who died in 1784, may be seen in the church. 

The changes that have passed over the house, though they 
have broken its original style, have not diminished the interest 
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existing house built. Sir Richard Hutton, who died in 1639, 
a great lawyer in his time, appears to have been the first 
possessor of his name. He was the son of Anthony Hutton of 
Hutton Hall, Penrith, and was called to the bar at Gray’s Inn in 
June, 1586, being appointed, three years later, one of the Council 
of the North. He became a serjeant-at-law in 1603, and was 
afterwards successively Recorder of York and Ripon. He was 
knighted by the King at York, and became a Puisne Judge of the 
Common Bench. Bacon described him as possessing special! 
judicial virtues, but Hutton appears to have profited by 
Bacon’s fall, being one of the four grantees of the sum of 
£40,000 imposed upon him. Finch, Lord Chief Justice, naving 
asked a judicial opinion as to the legality of ship-money, Hutton 
was cne of the judges who declared for its legality ; but, later on, 
he delivered a judgment in favour of Hampden, explaining that 
his previous opinion had been given for the sake of uniformity. 
Much bad feeling was created, and one Harrison charged Hutton 
in the Court of Common Pleas with treason, for which contempt 
of court he had to pay £5,000 as a fine, and to make ignominious 
submission in all the courts at Westminster. Moreover, Hutton 
recovered from him £10,000 for libel. We are thus able to 
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which such a building presents to the enquirer. The illustration 
which we give of the oak stairway, plain in its feature, but 
excellent in its construction, indicates the solidity of the structure 
and of its internal arrangements. Ornamental ciimbers vest the 
house, and the grounds are graced by many ornamental trees. 
On the east side stands a very fine sundial, and the whole place 
is extremely well kept. The park covers 105 acres, and is very 
varied and beautiful, commanding many attractive prospects. 
Goldsborough Hall is at present occupied by Mr. W. R. Lamb, 
eldest son of the late Mr. Joseph Chatto Lamb of Ryton Hall, 
Durham. 


ALLHALLOWS BARKING. 


7 TO the east of the Tower of London stands the great 
church of Allhallows Barking. In a city of many 
churches something must be added to the name of 

the invocation before St. Mary’s on this side can be dis- 

tinguished from St. Mary’s on that. This Ailhallows by 
the Tower adds Barking for the reason that it was once an 
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appanage of the great religious house of Barking on the Essex 
bank of the Thames, and thereby is known amongst the eight 
London churches of Allhallows. 

Lying hard by Tower Hill of bloody memory, Allhallows 
Barking has its own grim tales to tell. St. Peter’s Chapel on 
the Tower green, the chapel of ‘ St. Peter in chains,’’ has the 
scaffold for a parish, but the clerks of Allhallows have aided 
St. Peter’s chaplain at his task, and Allhallows porch has seen the 
bier of the headless man carried under it. Hither came my lord of 
Surrey, young and a poet, to a grave which served him until he 
was carried away to his house of Framlingham in Suffolk, and 
here lay William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, until Oxford 
had a tomb ready for him. 

This is one of those churches which rode out the dreadful 
year of 1666. The fire licked at its walls, burning its porch and 
dial, but the church, with its new brick tower, was standing when 
its neighbours crashed in. Several beautifyings, to use the 
pleasant word used by the destroyers in old times before 
restoration had come to have a like sinister meaning, have taken 
much which fire and time had spared, but here, nevertheless, is 
a medieval London church, and few such remain tous. Its 
monuments of the dead are many, and of interest, and amongst 
these we may point out the citizen and woolman and his stately 
dame upon one of the earliest and most beautiful brasses left to 
London. 

As a church of great fame and high place, Allhallows has 
seen many a Lord Mayor come in mayoral majesty with sword- 
bearer and mace-bearer, chaplain and marshal. Here is my 
lord’s pew, and above it rise these tall frames of wrought iron- 
work, painted and gilt, whose office is to hold up the sword of the 
city whilst my lord mayor is at his prayers. In many cities and 
towns the sword of justice is borne before the Mayor; but no 
one can doubt that London city had this honour before any one 
of them. This privilege of the sword is a high honour and an 
ancient one. When King Edward, seventh of the name, was 
crowned at Westminster, his sword was delivered to him, to be 
afterwards offered at the high altar and redeemed by him at a 
price. So it has been with our kings for a thousand years. The 
Lord Mayor of London, time out of mind, has likewise had 
a great sword carried before him, and by this sword we may 
know that the Lord Mayor is a dispenser of the King’s justice. 
In the days of Richard I]. there was a Mayor of Coventry who 
did not do justice, and for his offences it was ordered that the 
Coventry sword should no longer be borne before the Mayor, but 
behind him. Thus shorn of his dignity Coventry’s Mayor 
remained for four years, until in 1388 the King of his mercy 
ovce more allowed the sword to go before him ‘‘after the London 
manner,” and in the phrase we see how all mayors looked 
toward London for example of dignity and high ceremony. 
Many stories might be told of this sword-carfying and its jealous 
maintaining. The Dean and Chapter of Chester fought their 
mayor at law, and denied that his naked sword might be carried 
into their cathedral, but the ancient privilege was but strength- 
ened by their suit. Shrewsbury had a grant of this honour of 
the sword in 1638, but King Charles, ever a meek son of the 
English Church, tagged to the grant a behest that the sword 
should not be borne upright in church. So close to the dignity 
of a ruler was the sword of justice, that Jack Cade, the King’s 
most impudent rebel, must needs have a sword-bearer with a 
sword when he marched into London as its ruler, and pressed 
for the service a Southwark squire named Robert Poynings, 
whose crying offence was not forgotten when the King’s justice 
came to deal with Jack’s broken army. 

London city has four swords of state. Of these the first is 
that rich sword which is called the pearl sword, from its pearl- 
harnessed scabbard. This is the sword for great occasions; the 
sword whose hilt our late Queen touched when she came to 
Temple Bar on her last progress. 

The second sword is that usually borne before the Lord 
Mayor, a blade of the Restoration times. The third is a six- 
teenth-century sword, which hangs over the judge’s seat at the 
Old Bailey ; and the fourth is the mourning sword, an old blade 
with a japanned iron hilt and quills, and a black velvet scabbard. 
This last is for Good Fridays and fast davs, for days of mourning, 
and for the anniversary of the dreadful tire of 1666. 

Having thus told the four swords, let us add that the sword- 
bearer who carries them is a grave officer in a gown of black 
brocade, wearing a tall hat of sable fur of the fashion of those 
tall hats worn by nobles at the end of the fourteenth century, a 
wondrous hat eagerly looked for and applauded by the November 
crowd. 

It cannot be said that our three sword-stands in Allhallows 
Church are ironwork of the first beauty. But three Lord Mayors 
have left them as memorials of their mayoralties, and they have 
at least the note and character of good eighteenth-century work, 
if we disregard the trumpery of gilt crowns which surmounts 
them. The one upon our left in the picture has the shield of 
Sir John Eyles, Lord Mayor in 1726, and the shield of his com- 
pany, the Haberdashers. The stand in the midst has like shields 
for Slingsby Bethell, Lord Mayor in 1755, and for the Fish- 
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mongers’ Company. The last and, perhaps, the best has the 
arms of Sir Thomas Chitty, Lord Mayor in 1759, and of the 
Salters’ Company. Each has also a shield of the city and a 
shield of the Royal arms. 

Our first picture is of the great font cover, which was 
hung in its place in 1685. Of wood delicately carved, but daubed 
with many coats of paint, it is probably the work of Grinling 
Gibbons, whose naturalistic manner appears in every line of it. 
Fruit and flowers in a heap are supported by winged loves, and 
above them perches the holy dove. Hi. 


AMERICAN WILD LIFE 


IKE a good man in too large a hat, a good book may be 
handicapped with too pretentious a title; and Mr. 
Hornaday, the Director of the New York Zoo, would 
have been wiser had he chosen something less extensive 
than ‘* The American Natural History’ (Newnes) as the 

name for his single volume, dealing with some of the vertebrates 
of North America, The vertebrates, even if they had been 
exhaustively described and pictured, would still constitute only 
one section of natural history; and North America is only half of 
the great Western continent. Besides, the United States 
Government exhibits such magnificent disregard of expense in 
its official “‘ Nature”’ publications, that one would like to see the 
title ““The American Natural History ” reserved for some 
epoch-making work in many volumes, issued by the State upon 
an exhaustive and elaborate scale, beyond the reach of any 
individual author. It is the more regrettable that Mr. William 
T. Hornaday’s single volume should thus be overweighted in the 
matter of title, because, on the modest lines suggested in the 
sub-title, «* A Foundation of Useful Knowledge of the Higher 
Animals of North America,” and emphasised in the author’s 
preface, the book would merit high encomium. 

In the States, as in England, there is a large gulf fixed 
between the scrappy ‘Nature study” of the primary schools 
and the dry ‘‘ zoology” of the higher colleges and universities. 
One does not lead to the other in any way, and the result is that, 
as our author complains, 95 per cent. of the ‘ educated” youth 
of the nation enter active life without knowledge of even the 
most important forms of the wild life of their own country. 
They may have some glimmering recollections of easy facts 
about tadpoles and crayfish, and a few hazy ideas of the structure 
of an Amoeba or a typical Coelenterate; but not one in twenty 
could give any intelligent information regarding the beasts, birds, 
insects, and plants encountered in any half-mile of rural landscape. 

To bridge this chasm of ignorance is Mr. Hornaday’s 
avowed object; and, so far as the vertebrates of North Am2rica 
are concerned, he succeeds admirably. Few systematic works 
of natural history carry so much desirable information with a 
complete avoidance of ‘‘scientific’’ terms, the author’s maxim 
being that of L. A. Mann: “The highest type of scientific 
writing is that which sets forth useful scientific facts in language 
which is interesting and easily understood by the millions who 
read.” 

It is the better plan, too, which he adopts in beginning his 
natural history with the highest forms--omitting man, as being 
the proper subject of the separate science of ethnology—and 
working down to the lower. In “zoologies” it is customary to 
begin with the lowest and least interesting forms and toil upwards 
to the highest; but, as Mr. Hornaday points out, this is very 
discouraging to the young student, who finds the most interesting 
forms the farthest away, and frequently—one might say, usually 
—these are never reached at all in the ordinary course of Nature 
study, as taught in schools. 

It would hardly be possible, of course, for any man to be 
prepared all at once with a complete set of well-chosen English 
equivalents for all the ‘‘ Latin” terms hitherto used in zoology ; 
and some of Mr. Hornaday’s titles, such as, ‘* The Order of the 
Tube-nosed Swimmers,” for that which contairis the albatross 
and fulmars, and * The Order of the Odd Ones”’ as a translation 
of the name ‘ Macrochires,” applied to the swifts, goat-suckers, 
and humming-birds, might easily be improved upon. Other 
instances of peculiar nomenclature could be quoted; but, as a 
foundation for the American natural history of the future, the 
volume is too valuable to be criticised minutely. 

The most interesting aspect of the work to English readers 
must be the extent to which the author, as an American, is 
willing to abandon the erroneous English names which have 
been given to so many Transatlantic forms, causing them to 
clash with English usage. It should have been impossible, for 
instance, for a writer who aimed at the production of a standard 
work of natural history in the English language to devote a large 
space to “the robin,”’ without a word of explanation to show that 
the “robin” thus dealt with at sympathetic length is not the 
robin at all, but a sort of migratory thrush to which our American 
cousins have chosen to misapply the time-honoured name. 

There are many other instances of American species figured 
and described under names which properly belong to different 
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I:nglish species; but, perhaps, the best evidence that Mr. 
Hornaday’s patriotism is too strong for his science in this matter 
is afforded by his treatment of the bison. This he wrongly 
describes and discusses as * the buffalo,” but adds in a footnote : 
“A true ‘buffalo’ is. . found only in Africa and Asia. 
Our animal .. is really a bison; but inasmuch as it is 
known to 73,000,000 Americans as the ‘buffalo,’ it would be 
quile useless to attempt to bring about a universal change in its 
popular name.” 

‘** Magna est veritas, et pravalebit,” is evidently nota maxim 
of weight with Mr. Hornaday when the sentiment of 73,000,000 
Americans is concerned; yet one would have thought that 
even Americans might‘be persuaded to sacrifice a national error 
on the altar of truth, if it were skilfully pointed out to them that 
other countries have buffaloes, and that, by calling their bison— 
of which the world holds no other species—a mere “ buffalo,” 
they are throwing away a national prerogative. But one cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Hornaday is too true an American not 
rather to enjoy his many acts of nailing to the mast the flags of 
American piracy of English names; for while there is no 
attempted explanation that the “barn owl,” ‘long-eared owl,” 
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‘short-eared owl,”  “ sparrow- -hawk,” etc., of which he 
treats, are not the species to which these names were given 
originally in England, any more than his ‘‘ robin ” is our robin, 
or his “‘ buffalo” the true buffalo which is so familiar in India 
and other British dependencies, he seems to take rather a 
pleasure in correcting the 73,000,009 Americans when their 
misnomers do not touch British susceptibilitiés. He insists, for 
instance, that the ‘jack rabbit ’—so familiar in American 
literature--must be called the “‘ jack hare”; and of the equally 
familiar ‘‘ horned toad”’ he writes: ‘“‘ Observe its long tail, such 
as real toads never have, then call it forever hereafter by its real 
name—horned lizard.” How easy it would have been to say of 
the so-called buffalo: ‘*Observe its high hump, such as real 
buffaloes never have, then call it forever hereafter by its real 
name—bison.” 

From the English point of view these blemishes must 
seriously detract from the value of ‘The American Natura! 
History” as real natural history; but, all the same, even on 
Ie nglish bookshelves, it will always be a useful work of reference. 
none the less valuab le because its contents are readabie 
throughout and interesting. 





THE RINGED PLOVERS OF THE BRECK. 


NE hot July day, some ten 
years ago, I was bicycling 
along a bye-road east of 
Mildenhall, near the 
southern edge of the Suf- 

folk ‘* Breck,” that land of sandy flint- 
— fallows and dark fir belts. I 
iad been insect collecting, and during 
cn morning had turned up one ot 
those coast species of moths the occur- 
rence of which in the Breck—some 
forty miles from the nearest sea—is 
largely responsible for the theory that 
this part of Suffolk and Norfolk is a 
fragment of an old coast-line. Solitary . 
bicycling is conducive to thought, and 
under the influence of the desert-like 
country and the gloomy grandeur of the 
fir belts I had fallen into a day-dream, 
a mood in which a pleasant theory is IV. Farren. 
reviewed with all the arguments for it 
and none against. Yes, no doubt the Breck was once sea- 
shore; the shore-like nature of the sandy soil in itself was 
almost enough without such convincing evidence as_ that 
specimen of Agrotis vestigalis I had just found at rest on a fir 
trunk, for where else in all England could that moth be found 
except within sight of the sea? 1 could imagine where the sea 
had been: over towards the low fenland border where the blue 
hazy distance might well be sea now, and the gentle murmuring 
of the breeze among the firs the sound of it. A shrill, piping 
whistle from the left, the undoubted cry of a shore-bird, com- 
pleted the illusion; and a small slate-grey bird, whose long 
narrow wings flashed white as it turned and showed the under- 
sides, flew low across the dusty road, closely followed by another, 
no doubt its mate. They dropped on a fallow a few yards from 
the road, and, as the closing wings covered the white under- 
plumage, they vanished from sight for a time, so well did the 
arrangement of the grey, black, and white of their upper parts 
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assimilate with the sandy ground flecked with white flints. I 
soon caught sight of them again, and, laying my bicycle on the 
roadside, watched them as they ran about in their quaintly pretty 
way—a tew quick steps and a sudden halt, and then on again, 
now and then ‘with a jerky tilt of their bodies, apparently picking 
up something to eat, and so until they ran out of sight over a 
slight rise in the ground. I knew the species well, and had 
watched them many times on mud flat and shingle beach, but 
this was ~ first meeting with the ringed plover on the Breck. 
I had heard that *hey occurred there, but, caring at that time 
more for insects than birds, I had never vone in search of 
them. Apart from this, it had always seemed to me something 
in the nature of a myth that a bird so associated with the sea- 
shore should be really nesting in a locality so far inijand and 
close at home; now that I had seen them, the last doubt of the 
marine origin cf the Breck seemed cleared away. 

Geologica! problems are, however, not proved by living 
forms, nor even influenced much by 
them. The presence of littoral insects 
is not so easy to account for, but the 
ringed plover may have been attracted 
by the open nature of the country and 
the sparseness of human _ population, 
conditions which make the Breck so 
famous a nesting-place of the stone 
curlew, and which enabled the great 
bustard to linger there long after it 
nad died out in all its other English 
localities. The country close around 
Thetford and Brandon, which is practi- 
cally the centre of the Breck, is where 
the ringed plovers most abound. Pairs 
may be found, however, dotted about 
on all the sandy heaths extending 
in Suffolk nearly to Bury St. Edmunds, 
and to the Cambridgeshire horder 
several miles south of Mildenhall, up 
to Lakenheath; and in Norfolk to 
Methwold, and across. to Stanford 
above Thetford. It has been said that 
they are far less numerous’ than 
Copyngnt formerly, and fears have been expressed 
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GATHERING HER FAMILY UNDER 


hat they may disappear from the Breck altogether. From my 
ybservations of them during the last three years, I do not think 
here are any grounds for the latter fear, and, as for the former, 
hey are certainly plentiful enough in that part of the district 
ver which I have been privileged to wander for the purpose 
if observing and photographing these and other birds. 

In the Breck one seldom hears the name ringed plover. A 

cal habit of lining with small stones the hollow in the ground 
vhich serves this bird for a nest has been well observed by the 
atives, hence the name “ stone-hatch,” by which it is generally 
nown all through the district. Ona shingle or sandy beach, 
tones are scraped into the hollow, but with no regular system. 
its of oyster and cockle shell, and stones of irregular shape, are 
utilised. Our first illustration depicts a Breck nest with the 
eggs removed, and shows the even lining of small stones 
about the size of peas. Although I have seen many nests, 
none has varied from this formation in the slightest degree. 
The time the ringed plovers arrivein the Breck varies somewhat 
with the weather ; in some years a few may be seen as early as 
February, but as a rule they arrive in March, and leave for the 
shore (old and young together, apparently) in August. 

Nests, with eggs, may be found in May and even in June, 
but April is the great egg-laying month, many young ones 
leaving the nest before the end of that month. Although the 
majority nest on the extensive fallows or heaths, a fair number 
take to the cultivated fields near the few villages which exist. 
\Vhether these nests in fields are stone-lined I am not able to 
say. As in other places, the nests are very difficult to find. The 
parent bird when alarmed creeps from the eggs, and runs along 
the ground jor a considerable distance before taking wit She 
will generally return,and her mate with 
her, and, running about close at hand, 
cleverly deceive the intruder and lure 
him away from the nest. 

In the last week of April, 1903, I 
went to Suffolk to try to obtain photo- 
vraphs of ringed plovers at home. A 
friendly game-keeper had a nest under 
observation for me, and had made pre- 
parations, such as providing cover in 
which I could work. On the evening I 
arrived hatching had commenced, and 
as the young leave the nest as soon as 
all are hatched, it was necessary to get 
to work as early as possible next morn- 
ing. A change in the weather during 
the night brought disappointment with 
the morning; fine, bright, sunshiny 
weather had changed for an over-cast 
sky, and, at intervals, chill, drizzling 
rain. The only consolation was that in 
such weather the newly-hatched young 
would be in no hurry to leave the nest, and the mother bird 
would be very keen to cover them. There is no chance when 
bird-photographing to consider one’s own personal comfort; so 
wuilst making my preparations I laid my cap on the young birds 
tc keep them warm, and my mackintosh over the camera to 
protect it from the wet. Thanks to my game-keeper friend’s 
in‘elligent preparations I was soon ready, the camera, securely 
hiiden from view with broom twigs and dead bracken, 6ft. from 
th nest, and myself under a bower of Scotch fir branches about 
5(.t. away, with a length of rubber tubing connected with the 
c.:nera shutter trailed along the ground to my hiding-place, and 
c:retully concealed from sight. In exactly fifteen minutes the 
hen bird returned to her brood ; she hesitated when she saw the 
leis peeping through the covering, though not for long, but ran 
tc her little ones, and gathering them under her, commenced to 
b:ood them. As soon as she was settled and quiet | made my first 
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RINGED FLOVER SITTING. 
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exposure witha vigorous squeeze of the 
largerubber ball; the sound of the falling 
shutter frightened her away, which was 
my opportunity to creep out and 
change the plate. Having previously 
photographed ringed plovers sitting, lL 
directed my further efforts to secure 
pictures of other positions. It was not 
easy to see from my bower when the 
bird was in the focussed area; but the 
results were more or less successful, the 
best of them being the interesting 
position shown in the second illustra- 
tion, in which the breast feathers may 
be seen opened out to take the young 
into close contact with the bare ‘‘ hatch- 
ing spot”’ of the mother’s body. 

While I was kneeling behind the 
camera about to change the plate for 
my last exposure, I heard the short 
nervous whistle of the hen bird close at 
hand, and, looking up, saw her about 
I2yds. away coming towards the nest. I could not entirely 
conceal myself behind the camera, but, crouching as low as 
possible, I hurriedly put a plate in position and set the shutter, 
and instinctively dropped my hand to find the rubber ball of the 
shutter release. Alas! it was 5o0ft. away. There was but one 
thing to do; feeling under the covering, I found the lever of 
the focal plane shutter, and, inserting my thumb-nail under it, 
waited. The bird was quite close, and so engrossed with her 
family that she did not look up; she came straight to the nest, 
and was just gathering her family under her, when I released 
the shutter. The noise caused her to look up at my face 
peering through the broom twigs above the camera, not 
more than 1jyds. away. The effect upon her was almost 
laughable; she tell over on her back, and then, with wings 
hanging loose and all her white plumage puffed out, she hustled 
along over the ground for about 5o0yds. in a most magnificent 
attempt to entice me away from her brood. 

Last spring I had a nest under observation from about 
four days atter the eggs were laid to the time the young ones 
left. As soon as this nest was discovered, a large bower of fir 
branches was erected about 5ft. or 6ft. away, which so effectually 
concealed photographer and camera that on April 20th a couple of 
good negatives were secured of the bird on her nest, in about an 
hour. I madeno further attempt to photograph the owners of this 
nest until May 4th, when hatching was in progress. During the 
preceding week one egg had disappeared from the nest; it had 
probably been taken by some marauding rat, or a member of the 
crow family. When I arrived at the nest it contained one 
young one and an unhatched egg; the other young bird I could 
not see at first, but soon caught sight of it crouching on the 





ground about 1}ft. from the nest. The whole made an excel- 
lent illustration of the protective colour and habits of these 
birds. Both old birds kept close around, trying to lure 
me away, and I anticipated very little trouble in getting 
photographs of them; but trouble I wastohave. No sooner was 
[ inside the shelter, with camera ready, than both parent birds 
ran up, but instead of coming to the nest, commenced calling to 
the young ones. The little one in the nest was but just hatched 
and too weak to rise, but the other, which had already left, 
directly it was called stood up, somewhat shaky on its legs, 
and ran towards them. Through the peephole in my bower I 
could only see the ground close around the nest, and soon 
lost sight of the little bird. I hoped that one of the parents 
would return to the rest of the family and give me some 
‘sittings’’; but, to my disappointment, they both kept with the 
firstborn, which had answered to their call. There was nothing 
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for me to do but to go in search of the truant and bring it back. 
This, however, was not so easy of accomplishment. I hunted 
the ground all over in the direction I had seen it go, while the 
parent birds kept up a perfect din of whistling, doing all that 
ringed plover cleverness could to mislead me. They would run 
towards me, and then go off in an opposite direction, flapping 
along the ground with such an obviously broken wing that, 
although I was well aware of the deception, I felt an almost 
irresistible impulse to follow them; and so well did the young 
bird obey its parents’ oft-repeated warning to lie still, that I 
might have searched all day without success. I outwitted them 
at last by hiding in my bower and making a hole large enough to 
command a clear view. Directly I was out of sight, the old 
birds called to the little one to come along, when I saw it rise 
from the ground quite 50yds. away and commence to run. | 
sprang suddenly into view; there was a quick warning cry from 
the parent birds, and the little one dropped like a stone. But I 
had marked the spot where it disappeared, and very soon had it 
snugly tucked in my pocket. There was now no difficulty in 
getting the hen bird to come to the nest; and in about twenty 
minutes I had exposed half-a-dozen plates on her in different 
positions. It was not easy, however, to photograph her, except 
with a very short exposure, her movements were so rapid; she 
generally ran straight to the nest and commenced to brood at 
once. Whether they had watched me into the bower, or were 
frightened by the lens peeping through, they certainly were 
conscious of something strange inside; for, while the hen looked 
after the nest, her mate came behind the bower, and endeavoured 
to call attention to himself by lying on the ground and flapping 
one wing, in perfect imitation of a wounded bird. I have seen 
the habit displayed by many species, but never so perfect a 
simulation of a broken wing as was achieved by these ringed 
plovers. Another phase of parental instinct, observed also with 
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other birds, was that they seemed to forget the rest of the brood 
so long as they could entice one young one away to safety ; but 
that, as soon as this one was captured and hidden from sight, 
they were ready to brave the danger again and return to the 
nest. WittiaM FarREN. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


A BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE WHITE FLOWER FOR CUTTING. 
CHILLEA PTARMICA is not uncommon by the wayside and in waste 
places ; it is not interesting, but the double varieties are amongst 


the best of our hardy perennials. There are three named 
varieties, Snowball, Elegans, and The Pearl, of which the 
last is the best. This piant grows about 3ft. in height, or 


more in good ground, and produces heads of small double white 
flowers in great profusion, which are very valuable for cutting. It begins to 
flower early in July, and lasts a full month, after which, if the faded heads are 
removed, it will make another, though smaller, display in August. It will 
grow in ary ordinary garden soil, but prefers a moist one, and seems to thrive 
in almost any position, though preferring one not too hot. It spreads very 
rapidly, and having once obtained a plant there is no difficulty in keeping 
and multiplying it. It spreads by means of creeping underground stems, after 
the manner of some of the Sunflowers, though not to anything like the same 
extent. The shoots come up very thickly in spring, and they should be well 
thinned, care being taken to remove the weakly ones and retain the strongest. 
It usually needs tying up, and this should be done not by collecting a dozen 
stems together and binding them up into a sheaf, but twigs 2ft. to 3ft. long 
should be put in at intervals, so that three, or at the most four, stems can be 
tied to each stick, thus concealing the sticks and supporting all the stems 
without spoiling the appearance of the clump. By timely thinning in the 
early spring, and by.a top-dressing of rotted manure in the autumn, the stems 
may be much strengthened and finer heads of blossom be produced. It should 
be given a change of soil every two or three years, as moving does not check 
it at all if done in the early autumn, but, on the contrary, much invigorates 
it by the store of fresh plant food brought to the roots, 
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SELECTION OF ROSES (CONTINUED). 

The Most Fragrant Roses.—It seems almost needless to write of the 
Roses that are scented, for should not all the host of varieties be fragrant, or of 
what value are they in the English garden? It may surprise the beginner to know 
that some Roses—Baroness Rothschild as an example—are quite scentless, 
and many others are perfumed so faintly that they may almost be described as 
wanting in the most precious attribute of the queen of flowers. The following 
sorts have been chosen for their fragrance, possessing this pleasant virtue with 
beauty of colouring and form too: Alfred Colomb, Bouquet d’or, Caroline 
Testout, Charles Lefebvre, Common Provence or Old Cabbage, Common 
China, also known as the Oid Monthly, Dr. Andry, Earl of Dufferin, E. Y. 
Teas, General Jacqueminot, La France, Louis Van Houtte, Mme. Isaac 
Pereire, Maréchal Niel, Marie Baumann, Senateur Vaisse, Stanwell Perpetual, 
Viscountess Folkestone, and Waltham Climber No, 3. Without exception these 
are Roses of our forefathers’ gardens, and no less than ten belong to the old 
Hybrid Perpetual class, which has been so much overshadowed of recent years 
by the Tea and Hybrid Tca races We have no wish to discourage the 
growth of the more modern Roses, but a flower of Louis Van Houtte has a 
warmer and truer Rose fragrance than almost any Tea sort in existence. 

China or Monthly Roses.—¥or massing in beds or grouping with 
Lavenderand Rosemary no Rose is more appropriate than the China or Monthly, 
and the Old Monthly, as we are pleased to call it, is as fresh and pure in its 
pink colouring as any Rose in the most elaborate catalogue. The most 
beau-iful of the China Roses are the Common Blush or Monthly; Cramoisic 
Superieure, brilliant crimson—a mass of this is dazzling crimson, and remains 
so far into the autumn; Ducher, pure white; Duke of York, pink and white; 
Fabvier, intense crimson, a very cheery flower, which continues to open unti 
about Christmas in a mild winter; Irene Watts, salmon pink; Mme. Laurett 
Messimy, a loose, graceful flower of pure rose pink colouring, and one o 
the most satisfactory to group with Lavender or Rosemary ; Mme, Eugene Resal, 
very similar, and, indeed, a seedling from the last mentioned ; Mrs. Bosanquet 
one of the best but least known of the whole of the China Roses—the flower: 
appear quite early in summer, and at the time of writing are still appearing 
in those charming clusters of delicate flesh colour which have endeared this 
Rose to all who know it. Queen Mab is a recent hybrid, raised, we believe, 
by Messrs. W. Paul and Son of Waltham Cross, 
and won the first prize for a posy of one variety 
of Rose at the recent Rose Show in the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s new Hall; the colouring 
is a mingling of rose, apricct, and yellow, and 
the buds are welcome for button-holes. To thi 
section belongs the green Rose Viridiflora 
which has no garden value whatever, as_ th: 
flowers are only a little lighter in colour thai 
the leaves; but it iscurious. We were noticing 
several plants of this recently, and if only othe: 
varieties would flower with such wonderfu 
freedom, their usefulness would be enhanced. 

Dwar} Polyantha Roses.—This little grou 
is not grown much in gardens, and the only 
reason must be that its usefulness for makin, 
inasses of colour is unknown. The plants ar 
still clustered over with flowers and unopene 
buds, which only ask for warm sun and absenc: 
of frosts to bring them to perfeciion. This is 
the race Miss Jekyll, in her book called ‘* Roses 
for English Gardens,” calls ‘‘ Pompons.” They 
belong to the multiflora group. In a note, tr 
confusion arising from the use of the nam 
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Polyantha for the freer rambling kinds is 
Pompon ” 


“ec 


mentioned, as the same name is applied to the dwarf varieties. 
is the description given of them. ‘* The word ‘dwarf’ in Rese languag: 
has already been rather erroneously assigned to Roses of bush form to 
distinguish them from standards, whether the Rose in question woul 
grow 2oft. or only 2ft., so that the name Dwarf Roses would b 
confusing. Sometimes they are called Miniature Roses, but Pompon is th: 
better name. It is a French word, denoting any kind of upholstered ornament 
of a roundish, tufted form. The name has been excellently applied to tl 
small-bloomed Chrysanthemums whose flowers are about Tin. across, and tha 
look iike close tufts of petals. Just what Pompon Chrysanthemums are to 
the other kinds, so are the Pompon Roses to their larger fellows. Th 
most important of them are the small kinds of partly polyantha or multi 
flora extraction, with the close, bushy, low-growing habit and clustere: 
flowers. They are charming plants for any small spaces. They ar 
commonly used as edges to beds of larger Roses, but it is doubtful whethe: 
they are not best by themselves in small beds; never in large beds, for her: 
the sense of proportion is at once offended. But in a Rose garden, for instance 
whose main form would be a long parallelogram, a scheme for some little bed 
at the ends for the Pompons might be designed with excellent effect, th 
next group of beds being of kinds of moderate growth, an‘ so on to the large 
Roses of the midmost section. Or, in the Rose garden scheme, there may occu 
some very narrow beds or borjers intended to show only as a wide line o 
single ribbon in the design. Here is the place for the Pompons, and man 
a little nook in the free garden, and above all in the rock garden, where the 
are admirable. The little Roses, De Meaux, Spong, and Moss de Meaux 
will serve the same use, also the small Craroisie Superieure, and the tin 
representatives of the same family known as laurenceana. There is also th 
very charming little Fairy Rose, rarely seen, and of doubtful origin, bi 
perhaps the loveliest littke Roze, both for its tender colour and its suprem 
daintiness, that could well be imagined.” The selection of these Pompo 
Roses is as follows: Amélie Suzanne Morin, white fluted with a yellowis 
colour; Anne de Montravel, white; Archduchess Elizabeth Marie, canary 
buff and white to centre; Bouquet parfait, rose, darker edges ; Camille d 
Rochetaille, white; Clara Pfitzer, silvery white, shaded with rose; Clothild 
Soupert, rose and red; Colibri, copper yellow, shading to white; Etoile d’or 
pale yellow; Eugenie Lamesch, butf yellow ; George Pernet, rose, peact 
and yellow; Gloire des Polyantha, rose and white; Léonie Lamesch, dee 
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cupper red, yellow centre; Mosella, white and yellow; Mignonette, pink: 
Perle d’or, buft yellow. 
NEGLECT OF THE YEW. 

In Flora and Sy:va for September there occurs a note on the neglect 
of the Yew which is worth reproducing. It is as follows: ‘‘ Looking 
out at Broughton Castle, Banbury, on the old group of Yews near the 
house, with the rising or setting sun giving an added grace to its naturally 
fine colour, I was led to think of how seldom this finest native evergreen tree 
is planted so that its natural beauty may be seen on lawn or pleasure ground, 


SUSSEX 


R. CAMPBELL NEWINGTON'S kennel at Tice- 
hurst, Suffolk, is too well known to need elaborate 
description. Standing, as it does, in a finely- wooded 
part of the famous county abounding with the thick 
hedgerows and rough spinneys where the spaniel is 

most needed, it is an ideal home for the breed, In the early stage 
of its history this spaniel was prized exclusively as a working 
dog. The first mention of it goes back to the year 1802, when 
we are told it was ‘‘common in many parts of Sussex.” This 
was before the days of driving, and the sportsmen of the 
time hada typical representative in Mr. Fuller of Rose Hill Hall, 
Brightling, near Hastings. He kept his spaniels for use when 
he was shooting in the woods and plantations of his district, and 
he was one of those who considere.' that he had had a capital day 
if he went out and shot from six to ten brace of pheasants. 
He died in 1847, and is said to have kept Sussex spaniels for 
fifty years; so that he carries us back to the earliest mention of 
them. When he died, his widow, Mrs. Fuller, allowed Relf, his 
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Copyright ROSEHILL RAG. “cul 
keeper, to select two of the best of them, and it was from these 
that the present strain was derived. Relf died in 1887, at the 
advanced age of eighty-five, and he used to say that at times a 
sandy pup would appear in the litter, and that the colour was 
supposed to be de- 25 
rived from a bitch 
mated with a dog 
belonging to Dr. 
Watts of Battle. 
The colour, it need 
scarcely be said, is 
golden liver, and 
it comes with con- 
siderable uni- 
formity. The 
dogs whose _por- 
traits we give to- 
day are the 
descendants of the 
pair kept by the 
keeper Relf. In 
regard tothe 
characteristics of 
the breed, we can 
scarcely do better 
than quote Mr. 
Campbell Newing- 
ton’s own descrip- 
lion: ** Headlarg:, 
not long O14 
narrow; forehead 
rather round from 
back to front; stop Copyright 
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while so many are busy placing Yew hecges in positions where they are useless 
or harmful. No tree ever introduced has such soft and fine colour, often 
taking a bronzy hue in winter, and good all the year round. The stem of 
an old Yew, too, is one of the finest in colour of the family to which it 
belongs. It is in the fate of the Yew to be iil-treated by planters and 
gardeners, who plant it in shrubberies and hedges, and seldom deliberately 
with a view to its final effects, although nothing is worthier of more care and 
thought in planting. Apart from the ornament, the shade of old Yews is very 
grateful, especially when grouped not too far from the house.” 


SPANIELS. 
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not too deep; from stop to tip of nose, fairly short ; well chiselled 
under the eyes; muzzle, square; eyes, large and hazel colour; ears, 
lobe-shaped, set fairly low, not too long; body, fairly long, b-1t well 
ribbed up, with good loin; stern, set on low and carried on a 
level with the back; legs straight, with good bone, not too short, 
but by no means leggy; coat, golden liver, dense and wiry; 
legs well feathered, but not below the hocks; weight, about solb. 
to 55lb.; bitches, 45lb. More attention should be given to the 
coats. I find, from practical experience, the coats of the modern 
Sussex spaniels are too silky and soft for hard work; they are 
unable to stand the cold and wet, and will not face the bushes 
and brambles as they ought to do.” 

As a sporting dog the qualities of the Sussex spaniel 
are very valuable indeed. He is very determined and _per- 
severing, and will work a cold scent with a wonderful 
amount of resolution, which he is the more able to do 
from having an uncommonly good nose. He has not much 
turn of speed, but that is an advantage rather than otherwise 
in a dog over which you are shooting. On the other hand, he 
goes over his ground very carefully, working usually at the other 
side of the hedge from the gunner and missing little or nothing 
on the way. He takes to the water very readily, and retrieves 
from it as well as from the land. For that purpose his thick 
coat stands him in 
good stead, and he 
stands wet or cold 
excellently well. 
Mr. Campbell 
Newington has 
kept Sussex 
spaniels for work- 
ing purposes for 
over twenty years, 
He generally uses 
them singly, but 
occasionally in 
teams when he 
wants them to 
drive rabbits down 
a covert. Thus his 
dogs are some- 
thing more than 
mere beauties of 
the show bench, 
which have so 
often been bred for 
points till they 
have lost the capa- 
city for work. He 
has been able to 
combine “ points” 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” with the culti- 
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vation of sporting qualities. 
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Up to now he has tiken no 


fewer than 467 prizes on the show bench, in addition to a few 


at field trials. He has 
given the following accounc 
of the origin of his strain: 
“ My old dog Laurie, a son of 
Mr. Hudson’s Dash, was con- 
sidered by the late Dr. Wiliiams 
the handsomest Sussex spaniel 
he had ever seen. I mated 
him with a. beautiful bitch 
named Lady Rosehill, which 
came direct from Mr. Fuller’s 
kennels. She had_ eleven 
puppies by him. My strain 
dates back to Ch. Bachelor, 
owned by Mr. Saxby, one of 
the best and most typical 
specimens ever whelped, and 
from whom the best modern 
Sussex spaniel strains are de- 
scended; also Rosehill Ruler 11, 
one of the best 1 ever had, 
sire of my Ch. Rosehill Rush, 
who died last year, was_ bred 
froin the same strain.” 

That well-known authority, 
Mr. Rawdon Bb. Lee, praises 
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the Sussex spaniel in the following terms: ‘As a_ worker, 
the Sussex spaniel is second to none. He is hardy, busy, 
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reliable, and has no _ pre- 
ference to hunt one kind o 
game before another, 7.¢., he 
will not leave fur for feather, 
nor feather for fur, though per 
haps of the two he would 
prefer ‘feather.’ There is n 
better dog than he for beating 
out the thick covert when the 
cocks have arrived and the 
pheasants are chary of taking 
wing. He works closely, 
intelligently, and will not leave 
a bit of covert untried; he isa 
faster and merrier worker than 
the Clumber, and will go on 
quite aslong. He is not mute, 
though ‘not a noisy dog by any 
means; a slight yelp or whispe: 
every now and then, when on 
a hot scent, which becomes 
more of a round full bark wher 
close to his game, or when it is 
in sight.” 

Our photographer has been 
fortunate in his illustrations 
Of the portraits, the bitcl 


Rosehill Rag has not only been distinguished on the show 
bench, but has carried off the silver cu; at the field trials, 
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and is every bit as good as she is good-looking. Rosehill Rock 
is her brother, and is as good with the gun as anyone could 


desire. It will be seen that om 
representative did not confin¢ 
his efforts to producing portraits 
of the inmates of the kennel, 
but was fortunate enough to 
get the dogs doing their charac- 
teristic work. One of them is 
seen pushing his way with 
great determination through 
the bars of a fence throug! 
which another has just come. 
Of course, the kennel is excep- 
tionally well situated for this 
sort of thing, as it stands in 
the middle of shooting-ground, 
and the dogs aré at their work 
when they pass through the 
paddock gate ! 

From what we have sai 
it will be clear, even to those 
who do not know the Susse> 
spaniel beforehand, that he 1: 
the most sporting little dog 
and may be recommended wit! 
the greatest confidence to tha 
very numerous class of sports 
men who above all thing 
prefer a stroll with a dog and ; 
gun. Needless to say, this 1 
written from no antipathy t 
the noble art of shooting drive 
game. Indeed, it is a popula 
mistake to assume that th: 
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crack shot cares for nothing except the drive. On the contrary, 
we could mention the names of several men living at the present 
moment who in any sporting company in the world would 
be acknowledged as shots of the very first rank, and yet who 
confess that they know few pleasures equal to that of going 
out in a bit of rough country or along thick hedgerows in the 
autumn with a dog anda gun. There are a nundred things that 
ome into this form of amusement that 
lo not enter into the red-letter days on 
i great estate. The powers of observa- 
ion are called upon, so is knowledge of 
he habits of game, and one has time 
ind opportunity to admire that gay 
ariety of colour which the hedgerows 
lon as autumn advances. 








Conversationalists . 
of the Last Century. 


N age of great achievement is 
usually an age of good con- 
versationalists also, and the 
Victorian era was not the 
exception to that rule. In 

ime to come the talkers who belonged 
o it will probably be compared, not 
o their disadvantage, with the brilliant 
ircles that met during the reign of 
Queen Anne. Professor Knight of 
St. Andrews, who himself has proved 
‘o be no inconsiderable figure of the 
time, has just published a book of 
‘“ Retrospects” (Smith, Elder) that in Copyright. 

a way passes in review the most brilliant 

men of the Victorian era. As a conversationalist he gives the 
first place to Robert Browning, and he perhaps is right, although 
there are many minds and many opinions on this subject. 
Those who belong to the Stevenson clique hold it as a pious 
belief that R. L. S. was about the best of all talkers, his mind 
ranging over a great variety of subjects, and the ianguage he 
employed alternating between the purest English and the latest 
and most expressive slang. On the other hand, his cousin, the 
‘Bob Stevenson ” of so many anecdotes, was by far the more 
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speculative and suggestive as a conversationalist. To pass an 
our with him over an after-dinner cigar was to receive as many 
stimulating and suggestive ideas as one would get from anybody 
else in the course of a fortnight. Yet there was something 
neffectual and inconclusive about him. His, as it were, was a 
very beautiful house, but invariably built on sand. To mention 
these two and not mention Mr. Henley is almost impossible. 
W. E. H. was certainly an entertaining talker, but he belonged 
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to the tribe of those who deal in the monologue, and no one else 
had much of a chance when he was at the table, or rather, in 
what was a more characteristic attitude, kneeling on_ his 
solitary leg on a sofa and pouring out scorn and vituperation 
punctuated by many a jest and hearty laugh. However, it is not 
with these that Professor Knight deals. He accords the place 
of honour in the book to Carlyle, but explains his preference for 
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Browning by the fact that Carlyle was too dominating and self- 
centred. Legend may say what it likes about them, but one 
thing is certain. Some say that Browning was the best conver- 
sationalist ; others used to give the palm to Tennyson; but it is 
Carlyle who ‘‘reproduces” best. There is pith and saltness 
about the anecdotes that Professor Knight has been able 
to add to the body of Carlyliana. We give one or two 
examples, not to demonstrate Carlyle’s perfection as a conver- 
sationalist, but because they give something about him that 
we have not heard before. For example, 
here is his history of his meeting with 
Queen Victoria: 


**Soon afterwards, as Carlyle was plodding 
his solitary way towards Cheyne Row, Mr. Blunt 
made up to him, and said, ‘What did you think of 
the Queen, Mr. Carlyle?’ ‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘no 
one could see her without perceiving that she was 
the greatest lady in the land. She came into the 
room with such a grace as no other lady ever had.’ 
‘And how did you get on with her?’ ‘An! well, 
I don’t know. I said to her that I was an old man, 
and would she permit me to sit down? I think she 
didn’t quite like it; but I could not stand up in that 
room, like a pump-handle, just to be pumped out.’ 
‘But what did she say to you?’ ‘ Well, she praised 
my country and its people very much. I felt sure 
she would do that, and I said, Well, they are just 
like other folks, neither better nor worse than the 
rest of your Majesty’s subjects.’ ‘Do you think 
sne had read any of your books, Mr. Carlyle ?’ 
‘No, I don’t suppose she had read much of any- 
one’s books. I don’t think she was a great reader. 
She had many more important things to do than 
reading anyone’s books.’ ” 

This is a delightful characterisation of De 
Quincey: 

“Of De Quincey he said, ‘The first time I 
met De Quincey I thought he was the most beautiful 
talker I had ever listened to. When he went away 
I said to myself I would just like to have that man 
in a box, and tring him out whenever I wanted. 
Ha! ha! ha!’” 


: They must have been very pleasant meet- 
“COUNTRY LIFE." ings at which Professor Knight foregathered 
with Carlyle at Linlathen House, in Forfar- 

shire, where Thomas Erskine used to invite Carlyle, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Arthur Stanley, McLeod, Campbell, Bishop Ewing, 
and other kindred spirits. Here he met with Frederic Dennison 
Maurice, whose life must have been much finer than any record 
of it. It was not until 1890 that Professor Knight formed the 
acquaintance of Lord Tennyson, with whom he spent two days 
at Farringford. ‘There is not much, however, to carry away 
from his account of the meeting. Tennyson bestowed unstinted 








praise on Sir Walter Scott and Robert Burns. Of his conversa- 
tion he says: 

** The conversational power of Tennyson struck me quite as much as his 
poetry had done for forty years. To explain this I must compare it with that 
of some of his contemporaries. It was not like the meteoric flashes and fire- 
works of Carlyle’s talk, which sometimes dazzled as much as they instructed ; 
and it had not that torrent rush in which Carlyle so often indulged, It was far 


more restrained. It had neither the continuousness nor the dramatic range of 


srowning’s many-sided conversation. Nor did it possess the charm and 
ethereal visionariness of Newman’s. It lacked the fulness and consummate sweep 
of Ruskin’stalk; ithad neither the historic range and brilliancy of Dean Stanley’s 
speech, nor the fascinating subtlety—elevation and depth combined—of that 
of Frederick Maurice. But it was clear as crystal, and calm as well as clear. 
It was terse an exact, precise and luminous. Not a word was wasted, and 
every phrase was suggestive. Tennyson did not monopolise conversation. 
He wished to know what other people thought, and therefore to hear them 
state it, that he might understand their position and ideas. But in all his 
talk on gr2at problems he at once got to their essence, sounding their depths 
with ease; or, to change the illustration, he seize] the kernel, and let the 
sheil and fragments alone.” 


Great as is Professor Knight's praise of Browning, one does 
not quite see the ground for it. Of course, Browning was a 
society man, a delightful raconteur, and interesting to listen to; 
but it is difficult to see how he stands out from the others. 
We have a long account of James Martineau, who, it is to be 
feared, to the rising generation is but an wubra nominis ; and of Dean 
Stanley, who, we are afraid, is also forgotten, he and his books, 
delightful as the latter are, Professor Knight’s account is meagre 
in itself, but swollen with the report of a speech delivered by 
Dean Stanley in Dublin in 1875, which was quite worth preserving, 
but throws no light on Stanley as a conversationalist. Again, the 
account of Matthew Arnold is enlarged by a history of the steps 
taken to get up a memorial to him. Mr. Gladstone, who may be 
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described as the most copious conversationalist of the century, 
came but slightly into the circle, while William Davies, James 
Smetham, and Whitwell Elwin belong, we are afraid, to those 
whose personalities are fading out of pubiic consciousness. 
Professor Knight, however, has succeeded in presenting us with 
a brilliant and interesting series of sketches from life. 
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RACING NOTES 
ra  é fg A AJe 
IIERE is, undoubtedly, a growing feeling in racing circles that there 
is need for wholesale and drastic reformation in Turf legislature, 
and in the manner in which the ordinary business of racing is 
conducted. As time has gone on the Jockey Club have partly 
assuined, and to some extent have had thrust upon them, enormous 
powers for dealing with all matters connected with the Turf, and, 
perhaps, not unnaturally, we have got into the habit of looking to them for 
guidance. Unfortunately, however, we look in vain; and although of late they 
have given some indications of life, it has only been in response to most 
unmistakably expressed demands on the part of the racing public that they 
have bestirred themselves. To put it plainly, the stewards of the Jockey Club 
follow where they ought to lead, 

Messrs. Weatherby have doubtless rendered great services to the 
Jockey Club, but in so doing they have been of incalculably vreater service to 
themselves. Vast sums of money pass annually through their hands, and, as was 
clearly and ably demonstrated in the W2nzng Post, not only are they amply 
remunerated for their trouble, but the manner in which their business is con- 
ducted leaves much to be desired. The fact of the matter is, that by degrees, 
perhaps not altogether of their own seeking, Messrs. Weatherby have some- 
how or other acquired what practically amounts to a monopoly of the business 
of the Turf; and all monopolies are bad, except for those who are 
fortunate enough to own them. A new rule or, rather, an alteration of an 
old one, is now proposed, for reasons which I will give later on. I give 


the rule and its proposed alterations. It is suggested to alter the first 
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paragraph of Rule 73 to read as follows: ‘‘ Every race shall close ancl ey 
declaration of forfeit or of acceptance shall be made at the Registry Offic 
London Only, 6y 10 p.m. oz Tuesdays only, except in the case of races closi 
within four days of their being run, zz which case they may close to the Clerk: 
the Course. Entries may close at the registry office of any foreign club reco 
nised by the Jockey Club, provided special mention is made of this in 1 
acvertisement of the race closing.” The italics show the proposed alteratio1 
and it will be seen that if these alterations become law, all the fees for ; 
entrics of all races in the country wiil fall into the coffers of Messr 
Weatherby. Under these circumstances, although it may be a little outsi 
the actual question, one cannot help wondering what is to become 
Messrs. Pratt and Co., and the large number of clients who entrust the 
with their business. I have already pointed out that the important busine 
transacted at Messrs. Weatherby’s is hardly conlucted in a manner whic 
would commend itself to a large commercial house, and now thit it 
proposed to compel all entries to be made through them comes the questio 
How do Messts, Weatherby deal with the entries that are now made at the 
office ?. Many letters on the subject have reached me, and I now propose 
quote two of them, which will speak for themselves. The first is dat 
May 15th. 1903, and is as follows: ‘* Dear Sir,—We have referred to yo: 
ietter of the 11th, and find that you did enter Rover II. for the Robin How 
Scurry Steeplechase at Hall Green, and regret it should have been omitt: 
from the entries as published in the Ca/endar, We have written to the clerk 
the course requesting him to see that the entry appears correctly on the car 
Yours faithfully, Weatherby and Sons.’ On May 23rd, just a week later, ti 
same gentleman received another letter from Messrs. Weatherby as follows 
‘*Dear Sir,—We are sorry your entry of Glen, in the Chipstead Plate 
Epsom, was overlooked. We have informed the clerk of the course, and 
will appear correctly on the card. Apologising for troubling you to writ 
we are, etc., etc.” Here we have two entries, evidently properly at 
correctly made; one of them is ‘‘ overlooked,” and the other o 
‘‘ omitted.” If it is to be made compulsory to entrust the who 
of the business of the Turf to Messrs. Weatherby, it is to be hoped th 
the stewards of the Jockey Club will also institute some system of fin 
for carelessness on the part of that firm. Such vast sums of money ar 
now raced for, and such great and vari 
interests are at stake, that it is imper 
tively necessary that strong and thorough! 
businesslike management should be pr 
vided for all that pertains to the Turf. $ 
long as the Jockey Club stand as th 
ostensible authority, so long must the 
accept the responsibility of office, and upon 
their shoulders will fall the blame for the 
careless and haphazard methods which no 
obtain in racing matters. 

The sad news of the death of Gener 
Owen Williams was received with unive 
sal expressions of regret. He was univer- 
sally popular, a soldier, a gentleman, a1 
an all-round sportsman of the best ani 
highest type. He has left a blank in 
many circles, and in the racing world | 
loss is most acutely felt. The whole 
M. Robert Lebaudy’s breeding stud will 
be sold on the 17th at the Haras de Si. 
James, Paris. Nearly all the mares wer 
bought in this country, and their dispersal 
should be well worthy of home beeeders’ 
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attention, It is a long time since suc! 


THE FAVOURITE LEADS THE PARADE. Copyright == 4 formidable band of English race-horses 


as Pretty Polly, Zinfandel, and Ypsilai 
have invaded the French Turf, and it is sincerely to be hoped that M. Edmond 
Blane will return the compliment by sending over one of his wonderful Flying 
Fox colts to compete in the Middle Park Plate, though I am sorely afraid th: 
we have nothing of class enough to furnish much opposition if he does elect t 
add that race to the number of those which he has already won this year. 

Chilly weather and cold winds were the portion of racegoers during last 
week. The day’s racing at Haydock Park on Friday was not of much importance. 
The chief event of the day, the October Handicap, fell to Mr. A. E. McKinlay, 
by the aid of St. Hubert, who, by the way, is supposed to have some sort « 
an outside chance for the Cesarewitch, and the Newton Nursery Handica 
was to some extent worth notice, inasmuch as it was won by A Skipper, wh 
is a colt by Merman out of Trilby. The youngster is the property of Lor 
Lonsdale, and I fancy more will be heard of him in future. His dan 
although well bred, was a sort of feckless, crazy creature, and up to now he: 
stock have partaken of these characteristics; but the cross with a good stou 
solid strain of blood, such as that derived from Merman, appears to hay 
entirely remedied these defects, for this colt can not only gallop, but is of 
thoroughly kind and honest disposition. 

It really does not matter much what the weather is like when it is 
question of racing at Kempton Park. Firstly, everyone, the general public : 
well as members of the club, can reach the course from the station without 
drop of rain falling upon them; secondly, there is ample provision for sielt: 
on the course itself; and lastly, the sport provided is nearly always goo 
enough to dispel any gloom that even the worst of weather can throw upo 
the scene. It certainly was cold on Friday, and the morning looked anythin 
but promising. However, there was. an excellent day’s racing, with har! 
any rain to speak of. Proceedings began with the Wick Plate, and thou, 
only two horses, Thunderbolt and Laafine, turned out, it was, nevertheles 
an interesting race to watch, if only for the pleasure of seeing tw 
really good jockeys like Maher and Halsey at work. In a very slowly-r 
race, Thunderbolt cantered slightly in front till well into the straight, whei 
the steam was turned on, and with Lanfine putting his best foot foremost, | 
kept the leader. busy till the end, and was only beaten by a neck. Twen 
two year olds made up the field for the Half Moon Selling Nurse: 
Handicap, which was won by Cape Rosz, 3 somewhat weedy fill 
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by Bill of Portland out of Rosalys, who seems, however, not only to 
have the gift of going, but to be stout of heart as well, for she only won by a 
head after a real battle with St. Hilary and Nena. Mr. R. H. Henning gave 
280 guineas for her at auction after the race. An interval of three-quarters 
of an hour enabled one to get a look at most of the competitors for the big 
race, the Imperial Produce Plate of 3,000 sovs. Vedas looked better than 
I have ever seen him do before, but I am afraid that his heart is not 
in the right place, and that he will not fulfil the promise of his eariier 
days. Polymelus appeared fairly straight in condition, but he has not 
altogether furnished the right way, and for a colt of his size and weight is 
decidedly light in the stifles. Shah Jehan pleased me much, and 
looked very business-like, as did Orator. Signorino is a colt of much class, 
and is taking in appearance. Galangal was wearing blinkers. I did not 
see Khammurabi until the horses were leaving the padlock, but I could not 
help noticing how very good he is behind the saddle; and Lilla, by St. Simon 
cut of Melody, is not only a beautifully-bred mare, but has plenty of power 
and scope, and she should do well Jater on. The race itself does not call 
for much description. Khammurabi jumped off in front of Polymelus, but 
was steadied after going a short distance, and went on in company with 
Signorino on the left, Vedas and Lilla in the centre. At the distance 
Polymelus appeared to be going well within himself, and seemed to have the 
race in hand, but a few strides further on he gave way, and Khammurabi took 
up the running attended by Shah Jehan and Orator. The first named 
increased his advantage at every stride, and won rather easily by a length and 
a-half, with the same distance separating Shah Jehan and Orator, who were 
respectively second and third. Everyone was pleased to see the popular 
colours of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild in front in a race of this importance, 
but the actual honours of the contest belonged, I think, to Sir E. Vincent’s 
Shah Jehan, who was conceding 15lb. to the winner. After a long delay at 
the post at the start forthe Richmond Plate of 1,000 sovs., the handsome but 
uncertain Orchid decided to go, and to such purpose that he won the race by 
half a length from Aspendale and Out o’ Sight. The Coventry Handicap 
Plate fell to the American-bred Surbiton, by Kingston out of Virginia Water, 
owned by Mr. J. Buchanan. 

On Saturday, in spite of the cold and cheerless weather, there was quite a 
large gathering at Kempton to witness the decision of the Duke of York 
Stakes of 2,000 sovs. In the paddock Flower Seller, full of muscle, and 
carrying a rare bloom on his coat, was very much admired ; Cerisier did every 
credit to his trziner, as did 
Fermoyle, and Robert le 
Diable was looking very 
muscular and _ thoroughly 
fit, and he is evidently a 
really good horse, for he 
made light of the burden of 
gst. 2lb., and won the big 
race very easily indeed by 
three lengths, with 
Fermoyle, 7st. 71b., second, 
and Flower Seller, 6st. 121b., 
third. The Kempton Park 
Nursery Handicap of 
1,000 sovs. was won by 
Mr. A, P.  Cunliffe’s 
Shanid Aboo, and 
judging by the pleased 
expression on the faces of 
those connected with the 
stable, the result must 
have been eminently 
satisfactory from a 
pecuniary point of view. 
The second and __ third 
places were filled respec- 
tively by Wauken Phast 
and King Duncan, and 
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WINS IN A CANTER. Copyright. 


rather a curious object-lesson in judging the angles of a finish. I was 
standing next to Mr. Darling, the trainer of The Dhow, and we both felt 
sure that his horse was placed second; but the judge, who is, of course, the 
only person who is in a position to see correctly, thought otherwise, and not 
only was The Dhow not placed, but he was not even within a length of the 
winner. 

I have just received a very interesting account of the race for the Prix du 
Conseil Municipal, in which Pretty Polly tasted the bitterness of defeat for 
the first time. My correspondent, who is a capital judge of racing, says that 
muddled away,” and he goes on to say that, as 
far as he could see, not only was Pretty Poliy pulled back early in the race, 
but that both Cannon and Maher allowed Ransch on Presto II. to ‘‘ slip” 
them going down the hill, and that as the going was heavy and the finish on 
the collar, they could not make up the jost ground. His version of the race 
has every appearance of being perfectly correct, and if it is indeed the true 


6“ 


in his opinion the race was 


one, it is a further proof of the undoubled fact that in racing you cannot give 
‘* distance ” away. In any case, it is much to be regretted that Pretty Polly 
should not only have been beaten, but defeated by an animal of quite inferior 
class. Iam still of opinion that the future will prove that she is all that her 
warmest admirers have ever claimed for her, and it is, moreover, quite possible 
that, undoubtedly fine horseman as is Maher, the mare may have missed the 


jockey who has so often ridden her to victory. Poor Lane! There will be racing 
J ) ’ s 


at Lingfield on Saturday, and it is very pathetic to learn that tan will be 
extensively laid down, sc that the injured horseman may not hear the sound of 
the flying hoofs. TRENTON. 


HORSE AND : : 
. HOUND STORIES. 


N the very day on which these pages will be in the 
hands of the public, William Biackwood and = Son 
of Edinburgh will publish a book full of interest 

sporting men. It is called ‘* With Hound and Terrier 
n the Field,” and is a volume of hunting reminiscences by 
Alys F: Servet, 
edited by Francis 
Slaughter. There 
is much instructive 
matter in it con- 
cerning the training 
and treatment both of 
dogs and horses, and 
interspersed are a 
great number of 
amusing anecdotes 
relating to incidents of 
the chase. The 
following, of the Rev. 
William Butler, other- 
wise Billy Butler, 
incumbent of the 
living of Frampton 
in Dorset, and the 
Rev. Mr. Yeatman is 
new to us: 


st 
ie) 


** These two worthies 
disputed as to which of 
them could preach the best 
hunting sermon. The 
dispute waxed warm, and 
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on the following Sunday. When the time came, Mr. Butler gave as the text 
of his discourse, ‘ We heard of it at Ephratah, and found it in the wood’ ; 
while Mr. Yeatman chose the words, ‘ This is the heir ’—-hare—‘ come, let us 
kill him.’ ” 

The following story is told of Press, Sir Richard Glyn’s 
huntsman : 

“Tt was early in the year, when Sir Richard met at Henstridge Ash. 
The first coverts to be drawn were those of Inwood, and Press, finding that there 
was no scent and no chance of sport, took precautions to have a good day 
to his credit in spite of difficulties. In the first covert into which hounds 
were thrown they chopped a fox almost under the nose of the horse of the 
only member of the field who happened to be within sight. | Press was down 
in a moment, and, as he took the fox from hounds, he looked round, and, 
seeing but the one man near, he exclaimed, ‘ Not a word, sir, if you please,’ 
and, springing back into the saddle, he put the fox up on the highest branch 
of a fir tree he could reach. Then with a touch on his horn he gathered 
and lifted hounds cleverly out of covert, and riding almost ina iine with them, 
cheered and encouraged them on in the direction of the village. A good 
thirty minutes’ gallop followed, by Templecombe and Stowell back to Hen- 
stridge Ash and up to the covert whence it had started. Here Press, well in 
front of the field, threw down the fox, and with a loud who-whoop celebrated 
the obsequies in due form, and received the congratulations of the field on a 
good day. The one somewhat mystified follower of the huntsman’s tactics 


obeyed Press’s injunction to keep the secret, and it was not till some time 


MUSKOKA. 


USKOKA is a district of 
charming lakes lying 
parallel with the eastern 
shore of Georgian Bay, 
and connected with the 

Muskosh and the Moon River. These 
lakes half a century ago were known 
as “ Little Hurons.” They are dotted 
here and there with numerous islands. 
The old forests that border the shores 
are peopled with the great patriarchs 
of the wood. These forests are the 
abiding- place of bear, deer, hares, 
grouse, etc., and in the more solitary 
wilds of Pine Lake, Kah-Pel-Kog, 
Freeman, and Conger wolves are plen- 
tiful, and the lordly moose is to be 
found. The quiet, secluded creeks and 
uninhabited bays afford shelter for 
wildfowl; and the clear, deep waters 
swarm with brook trout, lake trout. 
black bass, pickerel, and the ferocious 
maskinonge. 

Muskoka can be reached vid New 
York, Niagara, Toronto, and Graven- 
hurst Wharf in about a week from 
Southampton. Should the voyage be 
preferred by Allan Line to Montreal, the trip would take ten 
days. A train leaves Montreal every night for Toronto about 





A FINE BAG. 
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afterwards that a rumuur of the day’s proceeding: came to be noised abroad 
As Press explained the reasons for his manceuvre, * You see, sir, I knew “twa 
our only chance to-day, so I took it.’” 


Here is an engaging story of a well-known landowner : 


‘*When he had his hounds, he never allowed the farmers to fill the gaps 
till the end of the hunting season. Once, however,.in the course of a run 
he came to a place where the gap that should have been there had been 
replaced by a stile, and as he could not get out of the field any other way he 
at last put his horse at it. The horse fell and parted company with his rider, 
who remained seated on the ground till the farmer ran up to see what had 
happened. Mr. Drax then shook his fist at him with considerable energy, 
‘T tell you what, sir; you need a fresh landlord. How dare you put up a 
thing like that !?” 


It would be to create a very false impression, however, if this 
book were represented as no more than a collection of humorous 
sporting anecdotes. Quite otherwise, it contains page upon page 
of canine lore that could only have been gained after long and 
intimate familiarity with dogs. Occasionally a foxhound appears 
in the narrative, but the fox-terrier holds a much more con. 
spicuous place, and the names of many wonderful little heroes 
of this breed are left to linger agreeably in the memory of the 
reader. 





A WEER’S KILL. 


10.30 p.m., enabling the traveller to get a comfortable breakfast 


at the Queen’s Hotel, Toronto, before catching the Muskoka 


express (G.T.R.), 10.45 a.m., for 
Muskoka Wharf. The distance is 
112 miles. The journey is quick and 
interesting, and a good view is obtained 
of Lake Simcoe and Lake Couchiching. 
At the northern limit of the latter the 
granite region begins, the scenery 
becomes more primitive, and the train 
passes through large tracts of wilder- 
ness. Early in the afternoon Muskoka 
Wharf is reached, where the well- 
equipped steamers of the Muskoka 
Navigation Company wait to transfer 
passengers and baggage to every part 
of the lakes; and the traveller can 
almost step from the railway coach to 
the steamer’s plank. There are eight 
boats belonging to this company. 

The Muskoka district consists of 
800 lakes, though there are not more 
than three navigated by the large 
steamers. Thousands of youths confine 
their shooting and angling to these 
waters, but the English sportsman 
should not be tempted to delay longer 
here than is necessary to prepare for 
his expedition through the wild tangle 
of smaller lakes and streams, where, 
with his gun and canoe, he will reach 
the ‘silent places,” and be alone with 
Nature in a virgin state. The lakes 
vary in size from forty miles in length 
to small ponds covering an acre. 
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wolf warns us that the hour 
is late. 

The illustrations are frem 
photographs of Crane Lake sport 
last vear, and represent the usual 
experience of average rifle-shots. 
Twelve thousand deer were pro- 
cured in Muskoka during 1903, 
and recently, during my rambles 
through the bush, I discovered 
deer-sign more plentiful than ever. 
Every night I heard the weird 
scream of the lynx and the uncanny 
bark of the fox. Grouse were 
abundant, and the coveys of young 
strong and healthy. 

I have never failed to catch 
fish in Muskoka. This vear | had 
good sport from Point KayeWhiart, 
where trout, hite fish, and pickerel 
were numerous. I took some fifty 
photographs, but, unfortunately, 
the majority were ruined during 
my rough life in the bush, other- 
wise this article would have been 
illustrated entirely by them. A 
good split bamboo rod, g3ft. long, 





CANOES HEAVILY LADEN. quadruplex reel and braided line, 

2ft. of medium-sized copper wire, 

have resided in this locality for a year and a-half, and revisited a No. 4 spoon with double nooks, and a good gaff, represent the 
it again and again, and as recently as June, 1g04. outfit necessary for maskinonge. 

Muskoka is a place of which the sportsman never seems to On May aist, 1904, while trolling off One Tree Island, with 
tire. The very mention of the word has a strange effect upon some 30yds. of line astern, I felt a crunch at the spoon, and the 
inyone who has ever been under the spell of its fascinations. line began to slip away from the reel at a terrible pace. I had 
Its altitude, the peculiarly beneficial properties of its waters, hooked a huge maskinonge. The fight for romin. was the 
and the piney fragrance in the air are most conducive to health most exciting of my life. The first run would have snapped my 
and enjoyment. August and September are good months for line had we not backed the boat gently. This sent us into deep 
visiting these lakes. The passage should be booked to Gordon water. Two or three times I managed to turn his head and reel 
Bay vid Port Sandfield. Mr. Cox, the proprietor of a good in the slack-line, but, by foolishly under-estimating the weight of 


hotei at this port, is a sportsman, and if written 
to beforehand will arrange for guides, canoes, ’ segs 
or waggon. Dave Lawson (Falding, P.O. - 3 aay 
Muskoka) or Vankoughnet are good shots and my e 
woodsmen. A son of Vankoughnet would meet 
the steamer at Gordon Bay or Port Cockburn 
and escort a party by waggon through the bush 
to Blackstone Lake, or by canoe and portages 
from Gordon Bay. The latter route is pre- 
ferable, and some good sport can be_ had 
during the trip through this sparsely settled 
country. 

Crane Lake and Blackstone Lake are re- 
nowned for game, and Long Lake, Clear Lake, 
Silver Lake, and Portage Lake should be visited. 
The shores of these lakes are capital specimens 
of the primitive wilderness. The few who have 
visited these teeming waters have mostly been 
genuine fishermen, who are happiest when far 
away from civilisation. Few clearings break 
the majestic sweep of the grand old forests; 
within the sheltered bays the loons laugh undis- 
turbed, and the wild birds splash in the marsiy 
edges or upon the sandy shores. Giant pines 
and hemlocks cast their dark shadows upon the 
sparkling water. The sweet odour of rasp- 
berries, huckleberries, and other fruits greets us 
as we pass the large islands where, perhaps, a 
she-bear is guarding her cubs. No sound, save 
the croaking of bull-frogs, or the harsh voice 
of the blue-jay, disturbs the solemn stillness. 
The beaver and otter may be seen here, and 
rare fur-bearing animals. We frequently hear 
ihe heavy splash of a stag as he swims from an 
island to the mainland. When he reaches the 
shore he shakes the dripping water from his 
flanks, and stands for a moment with turned 
head displaying his handsome antlers. As we 
paddle on and turn a sharp bend of the islands, 
a wild duck, with low, agitated flight, hastens 
with her young brood from danger. As night 
approaches, we perceive a fox skulking beneath 
the shadow of the rocks, watching a large hare 
that has left his shelter and is teeding upon 
some rich, tender grass. Soon an unwary 
movement causes alarm, and with four bounds 
he has nearly gone; but now, for a moment, 
he stops, his ears are erect, and every instinct 
alert; then he slowly vanishes. The bright, 
gleaming eyes of a racoon attract us to the 


hollow log, and the long-drawn moan of the THE SHADOW RIVER, LAKE ROSSEAU. 
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my fish, he finally snapped my line 
like a piece of cotton, and departed 
with my gear. Maskinonge in 
Blackstone and Crane Lakes 
average from 141b. to 35lb. A good 
angler of my acquaintance bagged 
110lb. of maskinonge during one 
day, the heavy weight of the 
fish caught bringing up this large 
total. One hour is often spent in 
fighting these fierce fish, and even 
a 14-pounder will make things 
exciting for 45min. No fish in the 
world can give more sport to the 
first-class angler than the mas- 
kinonge. A maskinonge weighing 
54!b. was caught last year in the 
Bay of Quinte, and another 434]b. 
near Ste. Anne de Bellevue. 

The sportsman who may have 
an ambition to kill a bear should 
write to Mr. Monteith, Monteith 
House, Rosseau. Rosseau is easily 
reached in a few hours by steam- 
boat from Port Sandfield. Mr. 
Monteith, who is the most fearless 
hunter of my acquaintance, has 
promised me to organise a bear- 
hunt at any time for the benefit 
of Englishmen coming to Canada for sport. He has frequently 
tackled bears single-handed, and can be relied upon to bring back 
his party safely. A wise man will, of course, be guided entirely 
by his advice and lead. Bear-hunting is a dangerous pastime to 
the uninitiated, but a good rifle, in the hands of a coal sportsman, 
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THE LARDER. 


gives him, when contronting a bear, a taste of danger and a 
chance of displaying true courage. I, personally, preter a reliable 
44 revolver as anall-round weapon for the bush. A hunting-knife 
should never be forgotten. These knives can be purchased, with 
a hunting-belt, in Toronto. St. MicHaEL-PopMoreE. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


THE Cake or Fruir. 

CORRESPONDENT writes.: ‘1 wish you would call 

the attention of your readers to the careless manner in 

which English people are accustomed to treat their 

/ fruit. The other day I went into one of the largest 
and best-known stores in London. It is no business 

of mine to divulge their name, but the place is as well managed 
as anything of the kind extant. 1 purchased some English 
Jargonelle pears at the price of 3d. each, a price which, though 
not the highest in the market, ought to be an inducement to 
owners of orchards and market gardeners-to pull their fruit 


properly and pack it properly. These pears had not been either 
pulled or packed in a right manner. They had evidently been 
shaken from the tree, as the sides were bruised, and after I had 
had them about twenty-four hours they began to rot where the 
bruises were. Now why could not the owner go up on a ladder 
and collect these pears one by one, packing them carefully and 
nicely to send them to market. I frequently buy both Canadian 
pears and French pears that after several handlings and a long 
journey are undamaged in any way, just because the Canadian 
farmer and the French farmer make it their business to under- 
stand the best methods of picking and packing them. In England 
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thousands of pounds must be annually lost to the English small 

jolder and given to his foreign competitors, simply from the 
5 5S p ’ P 

-ustomer’s lack of confidence in his own countrymen.” 


SHEEP AND ACORNS. 

The difference in farming doctrines that prevails in different 
narts of the country is not a little remarkable. The present is a 
rreat year for acorns. Cattle, it is well agreed, suffer badly from 
e effects of acorns. Pigs, it is equally well agreed, thrive on 
em. With regard to their effect on sheep, there is an absolute 
fference of opinion in different places. In some, the farmers 
-sep their sheep religiously away from the acorns, affirming that 

ey are as bad for the sheep as for the cattle. In other parts, 
e farmers actually look on acorns as a valuable food for sheep, 
they certainly are a valuable food for deer. Lately, in 
loucestershire, it happened to the writer to see a shepherd 
gin beating an oak tree to cause the acorns to fall, and all the 
,eep in the large pasture, seeing this, and evidently knowing by 
evious experience what his beating of a tree portended, came 
Jloping up from all corners of the field to gobble up the 
corns. One grain of positive evidence is worth a deal of the 
scative kind, and since sheep thrive on anacorn diet in one part 
‘ England, it may be assumed that they would do so anywhere, 
~ nd that the idea that acorns are so bad for them is illusory. 
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CouNntTRY TEACHING IN CouNTRY SCHOOLS. 

We have received three little pamphlets from the Agricultural 
J ducation Committee, which show that this active body is con- 
t 1uing its exertions in favour of practical teaching in country 
s-hools. But we hope that an endeavour will be made to keep 
away from preciosity. In one of the papers there is a note of 
aout half-a-dozen lines which is called a foreword, whereas in 
pain English it should have been simply called a note. The 
tile of the paper is “* The Dandelion and Her Children,” which 
in itself has a suspicion of the “precious.” For works of this Nind 
the language of plain common-sense is the best. Another paper 
is called ‘* Nature Study in the Elementary School.” In reading 
it we thought it extremely like a harangue, and were not sur- 
prised to find that at the end it was referred to as an address. 
\Ve doubt if the publication of this sort of thing will serve anv 
very useful purpose. The third leaflet describes the present 
aspect of agricultural education in England and Wales, and is 
much more practical in tone and spirit. But even it has a touch 
of the rhetorical that the committee should be aware of. Mr. 
Oldman, the author, comes to the conclusion that the procedure 
adopted on the other side of St. George’s Channel might well 
serve to illustrate how a suitable system could be established in 
England and Wales. We are sorry that a writer on education 
should in the second line of his tenth page be so barbarous as to 
split his infinitive. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOREIGN BIRDS AT LARGE. 

[To 1Ht Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LIre,.”] 
Sik,—I have just read in the last issue of CouNrrY LIFE ‘‘ Foreign Birds 
at Large in England.” The low temperature that birds from a hot climate 
can withstand is astonishing. Some years ago I bought a pair of crimson- 
eyed white miniature cockatoos from the Solomon Islands. The lady who 
sent them to me wrote that one winter they escaped from the aviary in 
her park, and roosted in the big trees near the house. They were not 
captured for over six weeks, and on many nights 2o0deg. of frost were 
registered. The great drawback to acclimatising foreign birds in this 
country is, that directly a strange bird is seen it is either shot or stoned. 
Recently, two yellow budgerigars escaped from their cage. After a week the 
younger one was brought back to me dead—the head had been smashed by 
a stone. Whether the other one met the fate of being nearly blown to 
pieces by a sportsman (?) who was reported to have shot a small and rare 
yellow parrakeet in the pine woods close by, I cannot say. lor some weeks 
past two large green parrots have been at large in this neighbourhood, 
hut it is a miracle cnat they have enjoyed their freedom for so long a time.— 
W. T. CarLeuGH, Bournemouth. 


THE BUCKTHORN HARVEST. 
[To rHeE Epiror oF ‘*Country LiFe.” ] 
3ik,—I think your readers may be interested in the account of an industry 
hitherto unknown to me, namely, the buckthorn harvest. The other day, as 
I was walking in a neighbouring lane, I meta very intelligent-looking ol 1 man 
inthe now almost disused garb of asmock-frock ; he and his daughter were 
collecting the buckthorn berries. I stopped and spoke to him, and, in 
answer to my enquiries, he told me he came from a village ten miles distant 
rom here in the Chilterns, and that his family had carried on this industry 
for five generations. The buckthorn harvest lasts for about five or six weeks, 
during which time he and his daughter drive about in a little pony-cart 
ihrough parts of Buckinghamshire and South Oxfordshire. They beat the 
hedges with long knobbed sticks, and underneath they lay a large piece of 
tarpaulin for the berries to fall into; they then collect them into a large 
basket, and at the end of the harvest send them up to London, where they 
are used medicinally and for dyeing purposes. The stain of the berries is so 
impossible to get out, that he is obliged to wear the old smock, which is in parts 
dyed a deep purple. I should be interested to know if any of your readers have 
come across this industry.—M. CRUTIWELL, Ewelme Rectory, Wallingford. 
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THE GLEANERS. 

(To tHe Eprror or ** Counrry LIFE.”) 
Sik,--Although it is rather late in the season, and the harvest has long been 
gathered in, I venture to send you the enclosed picture, taken by Miss 
May Armstrong, in the hope that you may be able to find a place for it. It 
represents, as you will see, typical Warwickshire gleaners on their way home 
from the fields, laden with the ‘‘ little dues of corn” they have so patiently 
gathered, From time immemorial the poor have had certain privileges, and 
among them is that of carrying away what is left when the crops have been 
cut and gathered in. It is an unwritten law that holds as much to-day as in 
the days when Ruth went gleaning in the fields of Boaz. Only the motive of 
the gleaner has changed. It was to provide a store of food for themse'ves 
against the hard days of winter that the women and children went ‘ gleaning 
among the corn.” Nowadays wages are higher, and it is to be doubted 
if even the poorest of our labourers know, as_ their grandfathers knew only 
too well, what it really means to be hungry. Then the litde mills at which 
they had their corn ground have nearly all been done away with. Now the 
grain that is gathered by the gleaners goes largely to feed and fatten their 
poultry, while the straw, of which they find a fair amount in the fields, serves 
as bedding throughout the winter to ‘the gintleman that pays the rint.”—F. K. 





OTTERS AND SALMON. 


{To tne Eprrok or ‘*Counrry LIFE.” ] 
Sik,—It was part of the faith in which I was brought up, like most English 
boys who read books on natural history subjects with which they only make 
practical acquaintance later, that, where otters and salmon are found together, 
the otters kill many salmon, and make them their principal food when they 
are ascending rivers. Even Charles Kingsley gives a good deal of colour to 
this view in his charming sketches of river life in ‘* The Water Babies,” 
sketches which in most respects are very true to facts. But perhaps the best- 
known authority is the passage in St. John’s ‘* Wild Sports of the Highlands,” 
in which he says that he knew an old Highland woman who used regularly to 
visit certain rocks to carry away salmon of which the otters had only eaten a 
small portion from the shouider, For the last four years I have spent much time 
on the banks of two rivers, one falling into the other, where salmon have been 
increasingly numerous each season, and where otters are also very plentiful. 
The streams are the Eden and the Eamont, the latter joining the former just 
above Edenhall. During that time I have spent ve y many days and parts of 
many nights by the stream, and have seen the salmon constantly by day, and 
the astonishing tameness o¢ the otters by night. Hurily a mile from the 
house is a large pool in which the salmon assemble ani wait before ranning 
up to the higher waters, and during the last two autumns there may have 
been any number from fifty to two hunired in and above this pool. Whena 
flood or fresh comes down they begin to ‘‘run,” and as the river falls are 
scattered along the length between the waters meeting and Brougham Castle, 
in pools which otters, did they wish it, could fish with every chance of 
catching the salmon as the river falls. Yet I have never once seen the 
remains of a salmon, even of a kelt, killed by an otter. This length of river 
is patrolled the whole year round, often twice a day, as well as at night, by a 
river keeper who is both weli acquainted with the ways of beasts, fish, and 
game, and very quick-sighted. During some eleven years that he has patrolled 


“cc 


this part of the water, during which time salmon are up or descending at 
intervals from April till February, many of them remaining for months in 
the pools, he has only seen two salmon killed by otters, and when employed 
on a Scotch salmon river he also found that the occurrence was very rare. 
From all aviilable evidence it seems certain that on these parts of the Eden and 
Eamont (the latter is the outflow from Ullswater, and receives the Lowther 
River below Penrith) otters hardly touch salmon at all. It would be 
interesting to know where the places are where the otters do eat salmon, 
or did eat them, in such quantities as to give rise to the current belief, 
which has been embodied in such pictures as ‘‘ The River Poacher,” that 
otters kill large salmon. The habits of these Eden and Eamont otters are 
quite easily observed by anyone who goes night-fishing in June for trout. 
If the grass is wet with dew, the otters may be seen dimly hunting over it in 
places, seeking, I fancy, slugs, of which badgers are also very fond. This is 
the short, well-grazed grass of the river-side meadows ; not long grass, where 
frogs, a favourite dainty of the otter, would be found. They pay no attention 
of any kind to an angler by night, and I have seen one run past my feet 
and enter the water nota yard away as it was returning from a foraging 
expedition on the wet meadow grass. After a flood the water subsides very 
quickly, and on the Eden leaves most beautifully smooth spits of pinkish sand, 
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the detritus of the red sandstone rock through which the river flows. The otters 
always make a point of playing on these sand spits, scratching up the smooth 
surface with their claws and marking them with their tracks; but I have 
never once seen the remains of a fizh left on them. There are, however, 
certain deep slow pools where they regularly fish forchub, These they catch in 
some numbers, and the remains of the ‘*skellies ” (?), ‘‘scaly” as they are called, 
are pretty frequently seen there ; but never those of a trout. I fancy that on 
large sireams like this the trout are too quick for them, but that up the 
becks, especially when the large trout go up there to spawn, in imitation of 
their grand relations the salmon, the otters catch a good many. They also 
catch trout in flood-time on the shallows made by the stream overflowing the 
banks. The discoloration of the water, no doubt, helps the otters to hunt 
the fish, which are also far away from their usual places of refuge. But 
there is no doubt that eels are the main food of the animals. They are slow, 
easily caught, and very abundant, as well as highly nutritious. It is quite 
easy on a clear sunshiny day to see places in the river-bed where the otter 
has smelt an eel under a big stone, and has dug it out, scratching the sand 
and small stones away as a dog scratches at a rabbit-hole. They also catch 
a number of water-hens during the floods, and probably at that time kill 
a few rabbits, as two were caught in rabbit-traps set on successive days near 
to the holes. I may add that nothing could be more deadly to trout than 
get into a stew-pond, or other place where the fish are kept 
under artificial conditions. | They will kill nearly every trout in a very short 
time.—C. J. CoRNISH. 


otters if they 





THE RINGERS’ BEER JUG. 
[To tHE Eprror or ‘* Country LIFE.” ] 
Sirk,—In the interesting church of St. Peter’s Mancroft, Norwich, is still 
preserved the quaint old jug shown in the enclosed photograph, and known as 
‘*the Ringers’ Beer Jug.” It is of Norwich pottery, dated 1749, and can 
contain — thirty-six 
pints. On festive 
Cc Casivuns, 
when the men 
assembled in 
the chamber ove 
the westem arch 
and open to the 
church, to ring out 
glad peals upontne 
ancient bells, this 
jug, overflowing 
with frothy ale, was 
placed intheir 
midst, and when 
the last note had 
echoed through the 
aisles and died 
away the beer jug 
was empty. In 
the vestry of St. 
Peters hangs a 
picture depicting 
the ringing 
chamber with the 





twelve ringers at 


Se oan their work, and on 
SD Babe the floor at their 

, feet stands the 

THE RINGERS’ BEER JUG, celebrated brown 


jug. Like many 
another custom of the good old times, this ceremony of the ‘ ringers’ 
jug has been discontinued; whether the amount of beer ‘‘ consumed 
on the premises” was considered harmful, or the risk of breaking so 
valuable a relic too great, the fact remains that the jug is now kept for show 
and not for use. 
Beside it in the 
illustration may be 
seen a ‘‘token,” on 
which is inscribed a 
bell surrounded by the 
words ‘St. Peter's 
Ringers, | Norwich.” 
This can be exchanged 
by the ringers for beer, 
and takes the place cf 
the brimming 
beaker.—EDITH 
BROUGHTON, 


THE LONG- 

EARED BAT. 

{To THE Ep110R.] 
S1r,—The accom- 
panying pictures of a 
long-eared bat were 
taken by Mr. Metcalfe, 
who came across it, 
hanging by its hind 
legs, head downwards, 
on a wall behind a 
wood shed, and seized 
the opportunity — to 
take the above photo- 
graph. It is rather 








DEAD LONG-EARED BAT. 
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curious to notice 
that in this case 
the long, 
from which _ this 
particular bat takes 


soft ears 


itsname are visible. 
As a rule, they are 
tucked away under 
the wings when the 
bat is asleep in 
the daytime, and 
especially during 
the hibernating 
period. On return- 
ing to the spot, a 
few days later, Mr. 
Metcalfe found the 
creature dead, and 
photographed it in 
an extended 
position. The 
long-eared bat is 
common in all 
parts of England, 
though it can 
scarcely be called 
a familiar object, 
owing, perhaps, to 
the fact that it 
does not venture 
abroad in search of 
food until very late 
at night. It is 
also one of the last 





to wake after its 
long winter LONG-EARED BAT HANGING ON A WALL. 
slumber, and does 

not make its appearance ull spring is far advanced. In the North of Irelan 
bats are much more numerous than they are in England, and I have know 
them to flutter about the rooms quite boldly in the long summer evenings 
They are harmless little things, and become quite tame in captivity ; but, ail 
the same, there is something uncanny and weird about them, although ther 
is probably no reason to account for this but the fact that they are creatures 
of the night. In many parts of the country there is a belief that, when th 
bats come very quickly out of their holes after sunset and flutter about in th 
open air, it is a sign of fair and calm weather.—S. 


A LARGE FUNGUS. 
[To THE Epiior or ‘* Country LIFr.”] 

S1r,—I was much interested in the article on ‘f Mushrooms ” in your issue o! 
September 17th, and am sending you a photograph of a_puff-ball fungus 
found in the shrubbery at Mayfield, Falkirk. It grew at the foot of a plane 
wood tree, and when picked weighed 1}lb. and measured 233in. in circum 
ference. I think its growth abnormal, and should like to know if you 
consider it so.—W. 

[We publish our correspondent’s letter, but the photograph does no 
quite show the size of the fungus, and therefore is not reproduced.—Eb. ] 


BACK TO THE LAND. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘fCounrry LIFE.” 
S1k,—Your correspondent writing on this subject in issue of October Ist suggests 
New England for the average person who wishes to go back to the country. 
May I go one better and suggest New Canada (¢e., the Great North-West. 
running from Manitoba to British Columbia)? Land here is cheaper and better 
than in New England ; and for an Englishman there is the additional advantag: 
of being under ow 
common flag, Where- 
as it is not necessary 
to become a natural- 
ised American if one 
lives in the United 
States, it is often 
found expedient, 
especially for those 
engaged in trade 
and business. Many 
Englishmen do not 
find this out until too 
late to change thei 
locality. The Prince 
of Wales has told 
us Canada’s greatest 
need is men. With 
a splendid climate 
and plenty of one’s 
own people in the 
neighbourhood, and 
almost every advantage 
and luxury found in 
Old England, I would 
emphatically state 
that Western Canada 
has no rival as a 
country for intending 
emigrants to settle in. 
—ANGLO-AMERICAN, 






